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Ten Years’ Evile; or, Memoirs of that 
interesting period of the Life of the 
Baroness de Staél Holstein, written 
by Herself, during the Years 1810, 
I8tl, 1812, and 1813, and now first 
published from the Original Manu- 
script, by her Son. Translated from 
the French. 8vo. pp. 434. Lon- 
don, 1821. 

Tne literary fame of Madame de Stael 

is fixed on too firm a basis to be shaken 

by the publication of an incomplete 
and unfinished work; and, ther efore, 
we exouerate her son foams giving these 
fragments of her Memoirs to the ‘public 
in the state in which he found them. 

The Ten Years’ Exile is now first added 

to a complet e edition of this distin- 

guished lady’s works, published by her 
son, 10 seventeen volumes, octavo, in 

French. The title is one chosen by 

the authoress, but the work comprises 

only a period of seven years. The 
narrative b®yins in 1800, two years 
previous to Madame de Staél’s exile, 
and stops at 
her father, M. Necker. It recoin-' 
mences in 1810, and breaks off abrupt- 
ly at her arrival in Sweden, in the au- 
fumn of 18 Between the first and 
second parts of these Memoirs, there | 
3s, therefore, an interval of nearly six 
years, : 
The narrative dwells princ ipally on 
the persecution to which Madame de 

Staél was subjected during the impe- 

vial goverment, in exiling her from 

Paris, and subs sequently sending her 

out of France, and in suppressing her 

work on Germany. The editor, in his 
preface, deprecates the idea of exult- 
ing over a fallen enemy, in painting, 

In strong colours, the imperial yoveru- 

ment; but as‘ the powerful of the earth 

have carefully yathered up the shame- 
ful tiheritance of him whom they have 
overthrown,’ he considers this work as 
attacking a still powerful adversar Vs 


and calculated to increase the horror of 


arbitrary government. 
Madame de Staél commences her 


work with an account of the causes of 
Vou, If. 


1804, after the death of! 
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Bonaparte’s animosity against her, the 
principal of which was the respect she 
always entertained for real liberty. She 
says,— 

‘ Shortly after the 18th Brumaire, Bona- 
parte had heard that | had been speaking 
strongly in my own parties, against that 
dawning Oppression, whose progress | 
foresaw as ‘clearly as if the future had 
been revealed to me. Joseph Bonaparte, 
whose understanding and conversation | 
liked very much, came to see me, and 
told me, “my brother complains of you. 
Why, said he to me yesterday, why does 
not Madame de Staéi atta ch hers It to my 
government? what is it she wants? the 
payment of the deposit of her father? | 
will give orders for it: a residence in Pa- 
ris? | will allow it her. In short, what is 


it she wishes?” ‘*Good. God !”’ replied 
I, “it is not what | wish, but what 1 
think, that is in question.” ’ 

Before we proceed further in Ma- 


dame de. "Stuéi’s Narrative of the perse 
cutions she suffered from Bonaparte, 
we ought™to state that his advocates 
give a very different version of the af- 
fair. They assert, that during the first 
campaigns in Italy, where Napoleon 
established his reputation, Madame de 
PStaél often wrote long letters to him, in 
which she was by no meaus sparing of 
her praises; and that, after his return 
'from the Italian campaigus, at the 


great {étes which the goverument 
_ to him, she was onwearied 1 


rer attendance on bonaparte. It ts 
also saigf that during the latter part 
of the iuperial government, she en- 
deavoured to obtain the situation of 
Dame du Palais to the Empress Ma- 
ria Louisa, but without success, Bona- 
parte always treating her with great 
coolness. 

This, it will be seen, is a very differ- 
ent account of the transactions between 
Bonaparte and Madame de Stacl from 
what she gives, and perhaps truth lies 
between the two. 


stated, that a love of liberty is said to 


have been Bonaparie’s first cause of 


animosity avainst this lady; a second 
is said to have been her friendship for 
M. Benjamin Constant, who cousulted 
her on a speech he was about to deii- 
ver in the ‘Tribunate against tyranny. 
When that speech was delivered, Mu- | 


We have alieacty | 
~ | he would reduce man to force amd cun- 
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dume de Staéi’s drawing room, which 
had hitherto been frequented by Jo- 
sep!, and Lucten Bonaparte, 
veral partisans of Bonaparte, became 
deserted, und she was suspected of 
having excited M. Constant to speak 
sO f; et lv. 

The narrative is very desultory, and 
often iaterrupted by di squisitions whic h 
display the wood sense and proteund 
thinku be of the author. Speaking of 


aud se- 


the policy of Bonaparte, which she 
aptly calls a system of fusion, she 
says 

*While we have seen the Christian 


kings take two contessors to examine their 
consciences more narrowly, Bonaparte 
chose two ministers, one of the old and 
le new regimes, whose busi- 
ness it was to plaice at his disposal the 
Machiavelian means of two opposite sy: 
ln ail his nominations, Bonaparte 
followed nearly the same rule, of taking, 
as it may be said, now from the right, and 
now from the left, —thatisto say, choosing 
cody y his officers among the aristo- 
crats and among the jacobins: the mid- 
die party, that of the triends of liberty, 
pleased him less than all the others, com- 
posed as it was of the small numbers of 
persons, who, in krance. had an opisicn 
of their own. He biked much be 
have to do with — who were it. 
tached to royalist interests, or who had 
become $ trgmatized ye popular excesses. 
Hie even went so far as to wish to name 
as a ole eee ‘of state a conventionaiist 
sullied with the vilest crimes of the days 
of terror; but he was diverted trom nm oy 
the shaddering of those who would have 
iad to sit along with him. Bounnerté 
would have been delighted to have given 
that shinin g proof that he could re ent = 
rate, as well as coniound, every thiag. 
‘What particularly characterizes the 
government of Bonaparte, is his profound 
contempt for the intellectual riches of hu- 
man nature; virtue, mental dignity, reli- 
vion, enthusiasm,—these, these are in his 
eyes, the eternal enemies of the Continen’, 
to inake use of his favourite expression ; 
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ning, aid designates every thing else as 
folly or stupidity. the English particu- 
larly irritate him, as they have found the 
means of bein ig honest, as wel! as SUCCESS- 
ful, a thing which Bonaparte would have 
us regard as impossible. This shining 
point of the world has dszazied his eyes 
from the very lirst days of ins reign,’ 
G G— 3v 
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In 1800, 
way to make the campaign of Ital ly, he 
went by Geneva, and expressed a wis}) 
to see M. Necker, who waited on him, 
and interceded so far for his daughter 


as to ensure her, for some time longer 


at least, a residence in France. It cane 
not be diszuised, that Madame de 
Stacl’s work is written with a very 


strong prejudice against Bonaparte; 
she cnmallt sses, that she wished he mi ivht 
be beaten in the Italian e;: amputen, *as 
the only means ef stopping r the pro- 
gress of his tyranny.’ This is a rather 
singular declaration for a woman who 
boasts so much of her attachment to 
glory and to France. Speaking of one 
of the most spleudid of Napoleon’s vic- 
tories, she s: ivys,— 

The battle of Marengo was lo-t fora 
couple of hours: the negligence of Ge- 
neral Melas, who trusted too much to the 
advantages he had gained, and the auda- 
city ot General Des <alXx, restored the vic- 
tory to the French arms. While the fate 
of the battle was almast desperate, Bona- 
parte rode about slowly on horse-back, 
pensive, and Icoking downwards, more 
courageous against danger than) misfor 
tune, attempting nothing, but waiting the 
turn of the wheel. Ele has behaved seve- 
ral times ina similar way, and has found 
hisadvantage in it. But I cannot help al- 
Ways thinking, that if Bon: iparte had fairly 
encountered among his adversaries a man 
of character and probity, he would have 
been stopped short in his career. His 
great talent lies in terrifying the feeble, 
and availing himself of u: principled cha- 
racters. When he encounters honour 
any where, it mav be said that his arti- 
fices are disconcerted, as evil spirits are 
conjured by the sign of the cross. 


Madame de Staél returned to Paris 
‘ bd ‘ 
from Geneva, in November, 1800, and 


was within hearing of the explosion of 


the infernal machine, intended for the 
destruction of Bonaparte :— 

‘ He discussed very coolly at his own 
house the same evening what would have 
happened if he had perished. Some per- 
sons said, that Moreau would have re- 
placed him: Bonaparte pretended that it 
would have been General Bernadotte. 
« Like Antony,” said he, “he would 
have presented to the inflamed populace 
the bloody robe of Czxsar.” I know not 
if he really believed that France would 
have then called Bernadotte to the head 
of affairs, but what [ am quite sure of is, 
that he said so for the purpose of exciting 

envy against that general.’ 

It is very evident, that Madame de 
Stu@ entertained a much higher opi- 
bien of her own importance than Bo- 
nuparte did; and she tells us, that be- 
Ing iavited to General Berthier’s one 
day, 


the party, she, thinking that he might | 


when Bonaparte was in his_ 





ject of his brother's 





when the first consul was to be of | Duke dE: 


‘a Va- 
replies’ to 


accost her rudely, wrote down 
riety of tart and piquant 
mnake to hin; a precaution which 
proved quite unnecessary, as ‘ he only 
addressed the most commou questions 
possible.’ 

Our fair author condemns, with just 
indignation, Bonaparte’s conduct In 
regard to the English detenus, and she 
vives an amusiug account of the pre- 
paratious for invading Eneland:— 

¢ During the summer of 1803 began the 
great farce of the invasion of England ; 
flat-bottomed boats were ordered to be 
built from one end of France to the other; 
they were even coi nstructed in the forests 
on the borders of the great roads. The 
a ren ch, who ha +€ in “all things a ve ry 
strong rage for imit tion 1, cut out deal up- 
on deal, and he: aped phrase upon phrase : 
while, in Picardy, some erected a tri- 
umphal arch, on which was inscribed, 
‘the road to London;’’ others wrote, 
“To Bon: iparte the G eat, "We request 
vou will admit us on board the vessel 
which will bear you to England, and with 

you the destiny and the vengeance of the 
French people.” This vessel, on board 
of which Bonaparte was to embark, has 
had time to wear herself out in harbour 
Others put, as a device for their tlags in 
the roadstead, ‘*a good wind and thirty 
hours.’ In short, all Pranwe resounded 
with gasconades, of which Bonaparte 
alone knew perfectly the secret.’ 

In the month of September, 1803, 
Madame de Staél was, by order of Bo- 
naparte, banished to forty leagues dis- 
tance from Paris, Lucien and Joseph 
Bonaparte and General Junot, all in- 
terceded in her behalf, but ineffectu- 
ally ; Joseph even received her into his 
house at the time she was thus the ob- 
persecution, He 
also succeeded in obtaining permission 
for her residence in Prussia, aud gave 
her some strong letters of recommen- 
dation to Berlin. The King of Prus- 
sia received Madame de Stael with 
ereat kindness, and which she repays 
by gross flattery. It was at Berlin 
that our author first heard of the death 
of the Duke d’Enghein, and the fatal 
event was announced to her by Prince 
Louis. She condemns it as a horrible 
action, and inquires, how was it possi- 
ble for a single monarch in Europe to 
connect himself with such a man? and 
vet we find nearly 
Europe, including her favourite King 
of Prussia, uniting with him in all the 
cordiality that friendship or necessity 
dictated. On this subject, she gives 
some interesting anecdotes :— 

A lady of my acquaintance related to 
me, that a w days after the death of the 
rhein, she went to take a walk 


round the’ castle. of Vincennes; the 


all the sovereigns of 
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cround, still fresh, marked the spot where 
he had been buried; some children were 
playing with little quoits upon this mound 
of iurt, the o: iy monument for the ashes 
of suchaman. An old invalid, with si}- 

vered locks, was sitting ata little distance, 

and remained some time looking at these 
children; at last he arose, and leading 
them away bythe hand, said to them, 
shedding some tears, “ Do not play there, 
my children, 1 beseech you.” These 
tears were all the honours that were paid 
to the descendant of the great Conde, and 
the earth did not long bear the impression 
of them. 

‘Fora moment at least, public opinion 
seemed to awaken in France, and indigna- 
tion was general; but when these gene- 
rous flames were extinguished, despotism 
was but the more easily established, from 
the vain efforts which had been made to 
resist it. ‘Ihe first consul was for same 
days rather uneasy at the disposition of 
men’s minds. Fouche himself blamed 
this action; he made use of this expres 
sion, so characteristic of the present re- 
ojiime: “ It is worse than acrime 3 it isa 
fault.” There are many ideas in this short 
phrase ; but, fortun: itely, we may reverse 
it with tr uth, by aflirming that the greatest 
of faults is crime. Bonaparte asked an 
honest senator, what was thought of the 
death of the Duke d’Enghein. ££ Gene- 
ral,” replied he, ‘*it has given great af- 
fliction.”’ 1 am not astonished at it,’’ 
said Bonaparte, ‘6 a house which has long 
reigned in a country always interests » 
thus Wishing to connect with motives of 
party interest the most natural feeling that 
the human heart can experience. “Anos 
ther time he put the same question to a 
tribune, who, from the desire of pleasing 
him, answered: ‘* Well, general, if our 
enemies take measures against us, we are 
in the right to do the same against them 5” 
not perceiving that this was tantamount 
to a confession that the deed was atroci- 
ous. ‘The first consul atfectedto consider 
this act as dictated by reasons of. state. 
One day, about this period, in a discuss 
sion with an inte ‘Higent man about the 
plays of Corneille, he s aid, ** you see that 
the public safety, or, to express it better, 
that state necessity has with the moderns 
been substituted in the place of the fata- 
litv of the ancients: there is, forinstance, 
such aman, who naturally would be inea- 
pable of a crime, but political circums 
stances impose it upon him as a Jaw. 
Corneiile is the only one who has shewn, 
in his tragedies, an acquaintance with state 
nece ssity 3 - on that account, if he had lived 
in my time, I would have made hoa my 
prime minister.”? ’ 

The illness and death of M. Necker, 
which occurred about this time, are té= 
lated with that Glial affection for which 
his daughter was so much distinguish- 
ed. T he trial and banishment of Mo- 
reau, and the commencement of the 


French empire follow ed :— 
‘The motion to call Bonaparte to the 
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einpire was made in the tribunate by a 
conventionalist, formerly a jacobin, sup- 
ported by Jaubert, an advocate and de- 
puty from the merchants of Bourdeaux, 
and seconded by Simeon, a man of under- 
standing and good sense, who had been 

roscribed as a reyalist under the repub- 
lic It was Bonaparte’s wish that the par- 
tisans of the old regime, and those of the 
permanent interests of the nation, should 
unite in choosing him. I[¢ was settled 
that registers should be opened all over 
France, to enable every one to express 
his wish regarding the elevation of Bona- 
parteto the throne. But, without waiting 
for the result of this, prepared as it was 
before-hand, he took the title of emperor 
by a senatus consultum, and this unfortu- 
nate senate nad not even the strength to 
put constitutional limits to thts new mo- 
narchy. Atribune, whose name I wish I 
dared mention *, had the honour to make 
a special motion for that purpose. Bona- 
parte, in order to anticipate this idea, 
adroitly sent for some of the senators, and 
told them, “ I feel very much at thus be- 
ing placed in front; [ like my present si- 
tuation much better. ‘he continuation 
of the republic is, however, no longer 
possible ; people are quite tired out with 
it: [ believe that the French wish for 
royalty. [had at first thought of recall- 
ing the old Bourbons, but that would have 
only ruined them and myself. It is my 
thorough conviction, that there must be 
at last a man at the head of all this; per 
haps, however, it would be better to wait 
sone time longer ....... 1 have made 
France a century older in the last five 
years; liberty, that is a good civil code, 
and modern nations care little for any 
thing but property. However, if you 
will believe me, name a committee, orga- 
nise the constitution, and, I teil you fair- 
ue adding he siniling, ‘‘take precau- 
lions against my tyranny; take them, be- 
lieve me.’ This apparent good nature 
seduced the senators, who, to say the 
truth; desired nothing better than to be 
seduced. QOie of them, a man of letters, 
of some distinction, but one of those phi- 
losophers who are always finding philan- 
thropic motives for being satisfied with 
power, said to one of my triends, ** it is 
wonderful! with what simplicity the em- 
peror allows himself to be told every 
thing! ‘The other day, { made him a 
discourse an hour long, to prove the abso- 
lute necessity of founding the new dy- 
hasty on a charter which should secure 
the rights of the nation.” And what re- 
ply did he make you? was asked. ‘He 
clapped me on the shoulder with the most 
Perfect good humour, and told me: you 
are quite right, my dear senator; but 
trust me, this is not the moment for it.” 
And ‘this senator, like many others, was 
quite: satisfied with having spoken, though 
iS Opinion was not, in the least degree, 
acted upon. The feelings of self-import- 
aace have a prodigiously greater influ- 
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ence over the French than those of cha- 
racter.’ 

The first part of Madame de Stail’s 
Narrative terminates here, and there is 
a period of five years before it is re- 
sumed. Her son has, however, given 
a rapid sketch of the principal events 
of her life during this period. On the 
death of her father, Madame de Staél 
went to Italy, where she remained a few 
months, and then returned to Coppet, 
whereaud at Geneva she passed a year, 
during which time she began to write 
Corinne. She aiterwards went nearer 
Paris, but was again banished, to Swit- 
zerland. In 1807, she set out for Vi- 
enna, afterwards passed two years in 
Switzerland, writing her reflections upe 
on Germany, which were finished in 
1810. She then wished to superinteud 
the priuting of them at forty leagues 
distance from Paris, a distance still 
permitted her; and here she resumes 


her Narrative in the commencement of 


the second part of the work, which, 

however, we shall not enter upon at 

present, (To be continued.) 
cnttmeatililliatacnais 


Notes relating to the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Crim Tatars; written 


durimg a Four Years’ Residence 
among that People. With Plates. 
By Mary Holderness, 12mo. pr. 


168. London, 1821. 
Tus little work, with its modest title, 
contains much interesting information 
respecting a people of whom we have 
hitherto Known little. The fair author 
resided four years, from the year 18106 
to 1820, at the village of Karagoss, in 
the Crimea, where she had daily oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with 
the ‘Tatar inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, Such of these as appeared 
to be most remarkable, she occasional- 
ly noted, for the amusement of a friend 
in England, carefully committing to 
paper ber observations as they succes- 
sively arose. ‘The sketches, though in 
the form of notes, are not altogether 
unconnected ; and although the author 
claims no other merit than their fideli- 
ty, yet we may assign them not a 
higher praise certainly, but an addi- 
tional one—that they are written in a 
very pleasing and familiar manner, 
The plates which embellish the work, 
are coloured engravings, representing 
the costume of the inhabitants. We 
have seldom met with a work that re- 
quired less introduction, aud, there- 
fore, we shall do nothing further than 
make a few extracts, to enable our rea- 
ders to judge for themselves :— 

Simplicity of AManners,—* In the simple 
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life of the Tatars much may be traced of 
similarity with those recorded in the ear- 
liest ages of Scripture history. Their 
riches consist how, as Was usual then, in 
flocks and herds, and in the number of 
their families. Many also of their domes- 
tic habits are the same; nor is itso much 
a matter of wonder, that, in lives so sim- 
ple, somuch accordance should be found, 
as that any people, having had for some 
centuries past an intercourse with more 
civilized nations, should still retain those 
manners which characterized mankind be- 
fore learning had enlightened and com- 
merce enriched the world. Here, the 
former is still unknown, and the latter 
scarcely ventures a beyond the 
neighbourhood of the seaport whither na- 
Vigation tempts her. Exchange is still 
the medium of purchase, and money Is 
but seldom required or produced in bar- 
gains made between one ‘Tatar and anc- 
ther, since they look with far more anx- 
ious eyes at the expenditure of a single 
petack*, than at the cost of ten or twenty 
roubles, if negociated by the way of 
exchange. Poor ‘Tatars, like Jacob, 
serve an apprenticeship for their wives, 
aud are then admitted as part of the fa- 
mily.’ 

Costume.—‘ The dress of a Tatar gen- 
tleman is of cloth, trimmed with gold or 
silver lace, or, in the heat of suminer, of 
Turkish silk, or, of silk mixed with stuif. 
In winter, his coat is lined with fur; his 
trowsers are worn tight and low at the 
uncles, and are made of some bright co- 
loured linen, frequently blue. He wears 
upper and under slippers, and no stock- 
ings. Tle has generally a large high cap 
of broad cloth, (which distinguishes him 
from the peasantry,) and a coloured linen 
shirt. ‘The priests and old men wear their 
beards, but the young shave them, All 
shave the head ; andthe Mullas are known 
by awhite linen cloth which they bind 
round the outside of their caps. 

‘The dress of the women consists of a 
pair of trowsers, tied at the ancle and fall- 
ing loose to the heel; a shift, and a quiit- 
ed robe, made either of ‘Turkish silk or 
cotton, or of gold or silver brocade, ac- 
cording to the rank and condition of the 
wearer. ‘Lhe cap worn by the girls is of 
red cloth, trimmed round with goid 
fringe, or (amongst the peasantry) with 


step 


| their small gold money, of which they 


also make necklaces; these latter are like- 
wise sometiines of silver, in form some- 
what resembling a collar, being tight 
round the neck, with silver’ pendants 
hung close around it. ‘Lheir bracetets 
Occasionally consist of three op four su- 
ver chains affixed to a broad clasp, but 
are most commonly rings of comured 
glass, of which they oiten, weartwo or 
three on each arm. Every anger is 
loaded with a multitude of rings of brass, 
lead, silver, and some tew of gold, gene- 
rally with coloured stones in them. A 
broad belt is worn around the watst, 
hanging very loose and a» low asthe hips: 
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its materials vary according to the taste of 
the owner, but it is cenerally worked with 
gold orsilver thread on black velvet, and 
fastened with a clasp as big as the palms 
of both hands; these are’ sometimes ot 
gold or silver, richly embossed, and oc- 
casionally yd brass or lead. A pair ofsil- 
ver clasps cests from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and seventy rou- 
ble & 

Tatar HWomen.—‘ Vhe Tatar women 
suckle their children from two to three 
vears, and think us barbarous for _ 
our’s soearly. Tor the first half year th 
are seldom carried in the arms, but are 
Col nmonty laid on their backs in a kind of 
cradle, in which they are bound so as not 
torollout. To the top of this, immedi- 
atelv over their heads, are attached co- 
loured beads, bits of glass, or money, in 
order to attract their notice. This, to an 
Enelish mother, appears a most promis- 
ing p Jan for making the infants cross- 
eved, but it rarely h: ippeas that thev are 
so. <A Tatarc pe is swathed from head 
to foot with no other clothes than a few 
rags, for the first two or three months, 
but, after that, it is habited in the saine 
stiff! and formal manner as the mother; 
and its dress, the ugliness of its features, 
and, more than all, the scorbutie humours 
which almost Invariably cover it fiom a 
very short time after its birth, make it, of 
all the infants I ever saw, the most dis- 
gusting and uninteresting. Rarely, indeed, 
is One seen which we m: Ly venture to ta ke 
in our arms. 

A ‘Tatar wife is most completely the 
slave of her husband, and that the men 
consider her such | had from the mouth 
of one of the most respectable of them. 
‘Thus she is only desirable as she serves 
to gratify his passions, or to connect him 
with some ‘Tatar of be titer family or great- 
er riches than himself. Among the pea- 
santrv, however, who are less bound by 
ri-id forms, or less observant of them than 
their superiors, Lhave often seen sincere 
affection dis splaved; but their religious 
tenets, _ well as long established cus- 
toms, teach them to sup press and subdue 
feeling tse st than to indulge it. 
Murza visits the apartments of his women, 
they all rice on his entrance, and again 
when he leaves it, although he comes and 
goes very frequently ‘Lhis ceremonious 
mark of respect is neveromitted, even by 
the wife or by any other of the females, 
except they be very old women, who, on 
account of their age, are excused from 
this iorm. 

Marriages. —* December ist, O. S., 
1819. ‘lIhew edding of one of the sons of 
Atul Bey Murza is now go'ng on in this 
neighbcu:hood, where it is si ipposed tha 
the persons who will assemble on the last 
day of the ceremony, will not be fewer 
than a thousand, and that the money ex- 
pended will not be less than seven or 
egvght thousand roubles. The receiving 
of guests will have fasted eight davs, 
and en each dav from fourte five hundied 
persons have attended, 
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‘It is by no means rare for a Tatar pea- 
sant to expel d from one thousand to two 
thousand roubles at his wedding, though 
there are many who are compelled by po- 

vertv to more frugality ; 

«It is well known that the Mahometan 
law admits of a plurality of wives. Four 
are allowed, but few ‘latars are found to 
have more than one. As long as they 
continue to live in unity with the first, it 
very seldom happens that they take ase- 
cond; forthe women, though brought up 
in such perfect subservience and submis- 
sion, have still the same passions and feel- 
ings as ourselves, and can as ill brook to 
share with another the aifections of their 
husbands. Whether or no, the existence 
of the law, and tle knowledge of the right 
which it confers, may stimulate them to a | 





} 
| 


. ad » ‘. 7 
more attentive observance of their duties, | 
and more constant endeavours to maintain | 


regard of their lords, I) 
will not venture to say, but [think it by , 
no means an improbab! e effect; certain It. 

» that though a ‘Tatar husband is supreme 
and absolute, and though he considers his 


undivided the 


wife most perfectly his slave, still is he af- | 
fectionate and hind to her, and instances of | 


unhappy marriages are rare, 


| 
‘In cases where husbands have two or 
“which you must burn, and hold the 


more wives, separate apartments and se- 
parate establishments must be given 
them; they will never consent to live to- 
gether, and always regard each other 
with f elit 1@s of hatred, ding Pl 

‘The priest possesses the power of 


child over the smoke of it; 


| 


| master had the power of curing it. 
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preservatives from sickness and. other 
dangers. ‘They commonly consist of 
written paper, purchased from the 
Mulla, and carefully sown up ina piece 
of cotton or silk. These hang in strings 
about the neck, are suspended by the wo- 
men to the hair, and are worn by the men 
in the centre of the back, stitched to the 
outer garment. ‘They use this reme 
for the sickness of their horses as well a 
for their own, and one of them onion 
mv sona bridle, begged him to take care 
of the amulet attached to it, for which,” 
said he, ‘* I paid tive roubles. Another 
of their favourite specifics, is a bag of 
millet tied round a horse’s neck, which, 
as it is applied either for a lame foot ora 
sore back, is, I suppose, equally effica- 
cious for each. They likewise throw an 
egg, or eggs, into the face of a horse which 
is ill, but that this charm is not always 
effective [ can answer from my own ex- 
perience. ‘These superstitions, gross as 
they may appear, are by no means con- 
fined to the lower class. During the ill- 
ness ofone of my children, the ste ward of 
a neighbouring ‘Murza, who accidentally 
caine to tie hous se, informed me that his 


“Tle 


said the man, 


sOIne 


will write a paper for you,” 


this done, she 


will recover; or, perhaps, he will direct 


| you to sew up the paper, without looking 


not Lingltate to 


. . . } 
ceiving a divorce under particular circum- | 
stances. If the husband beat or ill use | 


his wife, she may complain to the Mulla, 
who, attended by the community of the 
village, comes to the house, and pro- 
nounces a formal separation between the 
‘The woman goes back to her | 
own relations. 

Runaway matches, though not com- 
mon, sometimes happen, 
be as valid as those which are sanctified 
by the priest. No other shame attaches 
to them than that which results from the | 


and appear to | 


| 


| 
} 
l 


omission of th ir proud ceremonials and | 


festivities. “The woman censicers her- 
self as effectually bound to the man, and 


‘which pervades the better 


he as faithfully attaches himselfto her, as | 


if they had passed through the sh ordeal | 
ofa Tatar marriage. An instance of this 
happened in the village of "Ketieies, | 
amongst ourown labourers. 

A Tatar having more than one d augh- 
ter, will not give the younger in marriage 
before the elder, even though a higher 
price be offered for her; 
her beauty or disposition ever so much 
commendedand extolled by her attendants, 
the girl has no chance of being married | 
sooner than her sisters, or, perhaps, itthere | 
be many of them, of getting a husband it 
all. Amon g the peasantry, however, this 
rule is possibly dispensed with. "The 
daughter of a Murza may not marry a 
peasant, and the number of her own rank 
Is now diminished Lo a sinall one. 

Superstitions. —* Lhe 


‘Latars w ear a 


' great agmber of charims and aniulets, as 


a 


therefo: e, be 


at it, and let her constantly wear it. Do 
send to him if you desire 
it.’ Thad no occasion to try the strength 
of this es as = child recovered with- 
— assist: 

‘ln common Sieh many other nations 
of the east, they retain the superstition of 
ithe evil eye, which is too well known to 


| require description ; connected with this 


is the belief that the admiration of a stran- 
ger is liable to bring bad luck upon their 
children, cattle, &c.3; and the very an- 
cient method of averting its ill conse- 
quences, by spitting on the object sup- 
posed to be affected. 

Another and more singular prejudice 
informed as 
well asthe lower class of people, is that 
respecting bees. They suppose that if 
any robbery be c committed where a num- 
ber of hives is kept, the whole stock will 


gradually diminish, and in a short time 


| 





| 


} . ~ 
‘ ~ i $.. 
iam told, fiom 


‘serve them from witcherait. 


die; “ for bees,” say they, ‘*will not 
suffer thieving.’ This remark has been 
more than once made to me_ by respecta- 
ble, and, on other subjects, apparently 
sensible persons. 

‘In cases of epidemic disease anongst 
cattle, a ‘Tatar ex pects to cure it by cute 
ting off the head of one of them, and bu- 
rying itin a hole. ‘This, I believe, is @ 
sacrifice to the Devil, or evil spirit, who 
has sent the contagion. 

‘It isa very common custom in the 
Crimea, with the ‘atars as well as ¢he 
Bulgarian settlers, to stick up a horse's 
skull near their houses, in ordet to pres 
Fag olny : 
ancient authority, that 
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somewhat similar superstition prevailed 
amongthe earliest — inhabitants of 
this country, (the Taurians,) who, how- 
ever, made use of a human skull for this 
ee 
‘A ‘Tatar, who was hired to go from 
Karagoss to Odessa, refused to set out on 
a Tuesday, considering it an unlucky 
day; “ for,”’ said he, I once began a 
journey on that day, and lost two horses 
bv it, so that | would not again run the 
risk for one thousand roubles.’’ Tle add- 
ed, that it was against the law; which I 
cannot believe, since it is not probable 
that Mahomet, who allows his followers te 
work on their sabbath, should prohibit 
them from doing so on any other day.’ 
Tatar Meals.—* At their dinners they 
sit ina circle around asmall table, about 
a foot from the ground, over which is 
thrown a large table-cloth, or more com- 
monly avery long napkin, covering the 
knees of all the party. The first dish, 
which gener rally consists of soup, is then 
brought tn, with slices of bread, and a 
spoon for each person. All eat out of 
the same dish, and the use of forks is un- 
known. When roast or boiled meat is 
sent to table, the master of the house cuts 
it into slices, and helps his guests with his 
fingers, placing every one’s portion upon 
his bread, or upon the tray. At their 
parties they serve up ten or fifteen dishes, 
one at atime, and ata friendly dinner | 
have never seen less than six. Water 
is commonly drank at table, and when 
that is removed, excellent coffee, often 


Without sugar or cream, is handed round. 


An ewer and basin are brought to each 
person, before anc afterthe meal. It is 
not their custom to say grace aloud, but [| 
have remarked the elder women of the 
family repeating some sort of prayer be- 
fore they began to eat.’ 

Tatar Mills.—* A ‘Tatar mill is the most 
simple piece of mechanism that can be 
conceived, ]T*ew windmills are employed. 
The water-mills are all undershot, and 
being worked by very small streams, 
sellom move above halfthe v ear; for in 
the height of summer they ” frequently 
stand still from drought, and in winter 
from biden At these times, it is often ne- 
cessary to send corn to be ground to the 
Fst A of forty or fifty versts. These 
inils perform their office so badly, that 
the best wheat which can be proc ured 
will not give a fine flour. Whe only 
mode of dressing it known here, is by 
sieves at home, and all the fine flour in use 
throughout the southern governments of 
Russia, j is brought from Moscow. It sells 
at from seven _™ ten roubles per pood, 
While the best home flour, undressed, is 
bought at from twelve to twenty-five 
kopecks the oka. ° 

‘ Rye-flour is univ ersally used by the 
Tatars in the manufacture of bread, and 
Wheat-flour in that of pastry. The small 
quantity of good wheat which they rear, 
1s almost all sold to purchase the few ne- 
cessaries which they have occasion to buy.’ 

Agriculture.— All agricultural labotrs 
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are performed by oxen, except that of 
threshing, which is generally done by 
horses. From the rude and barbarous 
form in which their ploughs are con- 
structed,seven pairs of oxen are often re- 
quired in breaking up old grass land. In 
ploughing a second or third time, they 
use two, three, four pairs of oxen. 
They work these animals until they are 
upwards of twenty vears old, and consider 
it wasteful to kill them while they are 
still able to labour. In order that thev 


mav earn as soon as possible the cost of 


their sustenance, they are broken into the 
plough as early as at two years old. The 
Patar oxen are small and ugly, and those 
more remarkable for size and beauty, 
which are often seen in the Crimea, are 
brought from the southern provinces of 
Russia, particularly from the Poltava go- 
vernment. ‘The cows give but a small 
quantity of milk, which ts perhaps attri- 


butable to the drvne:s of the soil. ‘The 
best are those of the German breed.’ 
‘The common price given to a_pro- 


prietor by those who pasture their sheep 
on his land, isan ewe and a lamb per hun- 
dred, for three or four months. ‘The Ta- 
tars have an idea, that if their sheep feed 
on the stipa pinnata, a plant which grows 
upon the Stepp, it destroys them, by eat- 
ing into their livers. 

* Goats are kept in great numbers with 
the tlocks of sheep. ‘hey are not hand- 
some of their kind, and as neither tne 

carcass nor skin bear any considerable 
value, they seein to be very unprofitable 
stoc A Tatar, however, computes his 


| dalans by the aunhes rather than by the 


Intrinsic worth of his possessions. 

‘Some shawl goats were lately brought 
fram Bucharia to the Crimea, and were 
shipped for France from the port of Kaffa. 
The fine wool for which they are so fa- 
mous, is concealed under a coat of long 
coarse hair, and in appearance they are 
very little superior to the native breed.’ 

Amusements.—* Coursing is a favourite 
amusement with the ‘Tatars, who, contrary 
to our practice, take out for this purpose 
as many dogs as they can muster, and en- 
sure the destruction’ of poor puss by sur- 
rounding and besetting her on all sides, 
like some ferocious animal, until she is 
haunted by one greyhound into the mouth 
of another. As soon as they have picked 
up their prize, they immediately cut its 
throat, as they are forbidden to eat © tlesh 
with the blood thereof,’’ I have seen 
them refuse to partake of game at our 
table, because they suspected that it had 
not undergone this operation. [he hares 
of the Crimea are very large, generally 
weighing nine or ten, and often thirteen 
or fourteen pounds. ‘Their fur becomes 
somewhat more grey in winter, but never 
white, asin the north of Russia and Po- 
land. ‘The wild rabbit dues not exist in 
the peninsula.’ 

The length of our extracts will bea 
sufficient apology for the brevity ofour 
criticism, and will sufhciently recom. 


mend the werk to the general reader. 


‘were delivered 
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Gascoigne’s Princely Pleasures, with 
the Masque intended to have been 
prese nied hef. re (ueen Elizabeth, at 
Kenilworth Castle, in 1575. With 
an Introductory Memoir and Notes. 
12mo., 104. London, 182]. 

Tus elegant re-print of a scarce work, 

has been induced by the last romance 

of the Great Unknown, to which it 
will form an appropriate and illustra- 
tiveappendage. The * Princely Plea- 
sures’ of Kenilworth, though forming 

a prominent feature in the romance to 

which we have alluded, have been fur- 

ther elucidated by the publication of 

Laneham's Letter, which we noticed in 

our 94th Number; but, though Lane- 

ham gives a perfect de ‘scription of the 
arrangzemeut and nature of the various 
pageants, yet he often professes him- 
self unable to vive more than a general 
abstract of the many laudatory ora- 
tions, both in verse and prose, which 
in the course of the 
Queen’s visit. Laneham’s Letter be- 
ing thus imperfect in its details, Gas- 
coigne’s work, which supplies the deti- 
clency, is arranged on the saime popu- 
lar plan (and, we presume, by the 
same editor), and thus completes a pere 
fect view of the Kenilworth pastimes. 
The work consists of a series of 

Inasques, not altogether unconnected, 

and written by various persons, of 
whom biographical notices are added 

by the editor. "he introductory pre- 
face contains a brief memoir of Gas- 
coigne, who was the son and heir of Sir 

John Gascoigne, of an ancient family, 

in Essex. Gascoigne, after being at 

the university, was entered of Gri iV s 

[nn, where he led so dissipated a life, 

as to cause his father to disinherit him. 

Left entirely to himself, he embarked 

for Elolland, entered the service of Wil- 

lam, Prince of Orange, in 1572, and 
was ina fair way for promotion, when 

a quarrel with his colonel caused hii 

to remove to Delft, in order to resign 

his commission. He did not, however, 
quit the army, but was with William, 
of Nassau, at the seize of Middle- 
burg, where he displayed such bravery, 


pyp- 


ve 


i that the prince, as he relates, presented 


him with— 
‘ Three hundred guilders good above my pay, 
And bad me bide till his abilitie 
Might better guerton my tidel:tie.’ 

hee oigne was afterwards taken pri- 
by the Spaniards, in an atiair 
which did him much eredit, and, aiter 
remaming four months iu captivity, he 
returned to England, where he sgarn 
began to study the law, and published 
such of his more serious poems, as he 


sooner 
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expected would eflace the memory of | 
his former amatory productions, In 
1575. he atieuded the Earl of Leices- 
ter to Kemlworth, to assist Hunnis, 
Badger, Goldingham, Ferrers, Mul- 


caster, and others, in the production of | 


Inasques and pageants for Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s entertainment. When this 


festival was over, Gascoigne employed | 
himself tn arranging his works for the | 


press, and, in little more than two years 
after, on the 7th of October, 1577, he 
died at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, ac- 
cording to his poetical biographer, 
W hetstone, with such calmness— 


‘as no man there perceiv’d, 
By struggling sign, or striving from his breath, 
fhat he abode the pains and pangs of death.’ 


Of Gascoigne’s miscellaneous poems 


we shall not speak, although the editor 
has given an interestiug bibliographi- 
eal notice. As a poet, “he ranks high 
in the Elizabethan period ; ; he had an 
intimate knowledge of the world, and 
his poems are distinguished by consi- 


de rable warmth of sentiment and fer-— 


tility of faney, as well as by smooth- 
uess and harmony of versification. 
Gascoigne, who had a considerable 
share in the masques, was, on the 
Queen's preparing to depart, com- 
manded by the Earl of Leicester to 
‘devise some farewell worth the pre- 
senting,’ onwhich he clothed himself 
like Sylvanus, god of the woods, and 
ineeting the queen as she went outa 
hunting, addressed her extempore. 


‘Her majesty stayed her horse to fa- | 
vour Sylvanus, fearing lest he should 


be driven out of breath by following 
her horse so fast. But Sylvanus hum- 
bly besought her highness to go on, 
declaring, that if his rude speech did 
not offend her, he cou!d continue this 


as his protestation, ‘that he had rather 
be her majesty’s footman on earth than 
a god on horseback in heaven.” Among 
the characters which Gascoigne had 
placed to join in complimenting the 
queen, was Deep Desire, who was 
placed in a holly bush, and thus ad- 
dressed her majesty: — 
* Stay, stay, your hasty steps, 

O Queen without compare ; 
And hear him talk, whose trusty tongue 

consumed is with care: 
I aim that wretch Desire, 

whom neither death could daunt, 
Nor dole decay, nor dread delay, 

nor feigned cheer enchant ; 
Whoin neither care could quench, 

nor fancy force to change; 
And therefore turn’d into this tree, 

which sight, percase, seems strangee 
But when the gods of heayen, 

and goddesses withall, 


ee CO 


Both gods of fields and forest gods, 
yea, satyrs, nymphs, and all, 
Determined a dole, 
by course of free consent, 
With wailing words and mourning notes, 
your parting to lament ; 
Then thought the y meet to choose 
me, sillv wretch, Desire, 
To tell a tale that might bewray 
as much as they require. 
And hence proceeds, O Queen, 
that from this holly-tree 
Your learned ears may hear him speak, 
whom yet you cannot see ; 
Put, Queen, believe me now, 
Although [ do not swear, 
Was never grief, as [ could guess, 
Which set their hearts so neur, 
As when they heard the news, 
that you, O royal Queen, 
Would part from hence; and that to prove 
it may full well be seen. 
For mark what tears they shed 
these five days past and gone : 
It was no rain of honesty, 
it was great floods of moan. 
As first Diana wept 
such brinish bitter tears, 
That all her nympis did doubt her death, 
her face the sign yet bears. 
Dame Flora fell on ground, 
and bruis’d her weeful breast: 
Yea, Pan did break his oaten pipes ; 
Sylr anus and the rest, 
Which walk amid these woods, 
for grief did roar and cry ; 
And Jore, to shew what moan he made, 
with thund’ring, crack’d the sky. 
O Queen, O worthy Queen, 
within these holts and hills, 
Were never heard such grievous groans, 
nor seen such woetul wills. 
But since they have decreed, 
that [ poor wretch, Desire, 
In their behalf shall make their moan, 
And comfort thus require: 
Vouchsafe, O comely Queen, 
yet longer to remain, 
Or still to dwell amongst us here ; 
O Queen, command again 
This castle, and the knight 
which keeps the same for you ; 


| These woods, these waves, these fowls, these 
tale to be twenty miles long.’ This | 
was courtly enough, but notso much so | 





fishes. 
these deer which are your due: 
Live here, good Queen, live here, 
you are amongst your friends 5 
Their comfort comes when you approach, 
and when you part, itends. 
What fruits this soil may serve, 
thereof you may be sure: 
Dame Ceres and dame Flora both 
will with you still endure. 
Diana would be glad 
to meet yon in the chase ; 
Silvanus and the forest-gods 
would follow you apace ; 
Yea, Pan would pipe his part, 
such dances as he can ; 
Or else Apollo music make, 
and AJars would be your man. 
And to be short, as much 
as gods and men may do, 
So much your highness here may find, 
with faith and favour too. 
But if your noble mind, 
resolved by decrec, 
Be net content, by me Desire, 
persuaded tor to be: 
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Then bend your willing ears 
unto my willing note, 
And hear what song the gods themselves 
have taught me now by rote 
Give ear, good gracious Queen, 
and so you shall perceive 
That gocs in heaven, and men on earth, 
are loth such Queens to leave.’ 
Gascoigne’s work is preceded by a 
tract of uncommon rarity, Whetston’s 
‘Remembrance of the wel imployed 
life and godly end of George Guas- 
coigne, Esq.’ which is printed intire, 
This tract, which contains only thire 
teen pages in the original, and is prints 
ed in black letter, formerly belonged 
to Mr. Malone, who gave forty guineas 
and a half for it at a public sale. Prom 
this really scarce poem, we quote a 
few stanzas, on account of their excel- 
lent moral as well as poetic merit :— 
‘Whatisthis world? A net to snare the soules 
A mass of sinne, a desart of decett, 
A moment’s joy, an age of wretched dole, 
A Sure from grace, for flesh a loothsome baight, 
Unto the minde a cankerworm of care, 
Unsure, unjust in rendring man his share 5 
A place where pride o’erruns the honest mince, 
Where rich men joynes to rob the shiftless 
wretch, 
Where bribing mists the judges eyes doo blinde, 
Where parasites the fattest crummes do catch; 
Where good deserts (which chalenge like re. 
ward) 
Are overblowen with blasts oflight regard. 
And whatis man? Dust, slime, a puff of winde, 
Conceivd in sin, plaste in the woorld with greef, 
Brought up with care, til care hath caught his 


minde, 
And then, (til death vouchsafe him some re- 


lief,) 
Day, yea nor night, his care dooth take an end, 


To ‘gather goods for other men to spend. 


O foolish man, that ait in office plaste! 
Think whence thou camst, and whether the 
shall goe ; 
The huge hie okes small windes have overcast, 
When slender reeds inroughest weathers growe. 
Even so pale death oft spares the wretched 
wight, 
And woundeth you who wallow in delight.’ 
The notes to the two tracts of which 
this little volume consists, are very cu- 
rious and interesting, and discover con- 
siderable research and bibliographical 
erudition; and we cannot withhold our 
tribute of praise to the liberality of the 
editor and publisher in re-printing 
works of such rarity at so moderate a 
price, as not to confine them to the li- 
brary of the bibliomaniac, but to make 
them extensively known. 
———i@)>o— 
A Legend of Argyle; or, ’tis a Hun- 
dred Years since. 3 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 967. London, 182). 


Some months ago, we noticed a well- 
written novel, entitled * Culloden,’ 


which gave a good view of the state 
of the Highlands previous to ¢ the 
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45,’ as a true jacobite would call | amidst their ranks, which are, at this day, 


it, and a pretty faithful picture of 
the memorable events of the period, 
crafted ona tale of considerable 
terest. ‘§ Lochiel’ is a novel of pre- 
cisely the same class, and forms a 
counterpart to the one previously pub- 
lished ; the subject ts the less formid- 
able rebellion of 1715; and it is treated 
with equal, if not with superior ability. 
In addition to the interesting scenes 
which this insurrection furnishes, the 
work embraces a variety of characters, 
so prominent in their day, and even in 
history, that the author has had the 
most ample materials for his novel. 
Among the most important personages 
in the drama, were the Duke of Ar- 
gyle and Rob Roy; but these charac- 
ters have already been soably drawn by 
another pen, that the author labours 
under a disadvantage; he has, there- 
fore, contented himself with deseribing 
the outer man of the latter, which tra- 
ditionally differs from the account of 


ine 


him given by the author of Waverley. 
Qur author thus deseribes this famous 


freebooter :— 

‘ His stature was gigantic, his limbs ro- 
bust, but exquisitely symmetrical, and 
where left bare between the kilt and hose, 
covered with long red hair, 

‘fis body was not proportionably 
stout, but bore all the appearance of ' 
strength, as wellas agility ; his arms 
ofan unusual length, and a long red griz- 
zled beard descended on his breast. 

‘ As he acted on this occasion, we be- 
lieve, for the first time as the chief of the 
clan, his low Highland bonnet was adorn- 
ed withthe eagle’s plume. Beneath the 
fold of his plaid, he wore a breast-plate 
and back-piece. He disdained to use any 
other armour, saying that he despised the 
man whose hand could not keep his head 
without the aid of an iron scull-cap ; and 
the other extremities of his person were 
never thought ofas wanting such defence. 

‘ His physiognomy had in it a mixture 
of ferocity, with arch pleasantry and good 
humour, as he looked from under his 
snagav red eve-brows; and he marched 
with such rapid strides, as to keep many 
ef his followers in a continual trot. He 
led a party of grotesque, but sturdy and 
resolute looking fellows, some of whom 
were well clad, and shod with the low- 
heeled shoe and silver buckles, with ruffles 
at their wristbands and bosoms; these 
denoted the successful invaders of their 
neighbour's property, whilst others, not so 
fortunate, were but meanly dressed, some 
barefooted, and some wearing the guara- 
nin, or sandals reaching above the ancle, 
made of untanned leather. They all, 
however, wore the Highland dress of the 
same pattern and shape, and were armed 
im somesort. Many ancient and curious 
meces of armour might be discerned 


and other specimens of the ‘ 


almost unknown to antiquarian research, 
such as legs-plents, pesanes, rearbrassers, 
unfeeling 
. - : 9? { . . 
armour of old times, oscure 
denominations,’ 


lle 
it 


of equa 


There is a welledrawn character in 
this novel, one Saunders Knox, a co- 


'venanting schoolmaster and catechist 


i 








great | 
were | 





\of Auchterblair, who loses no opportu- 


nity of detailing all the Latin he re- 
members since he quitted St. Andrews. 
Saunders is the first man to inform the 
Duke of Argyle of the rising of the 
rebels, which he does by vociferating 
through the huge horn that hung at 
the wicket of the castle of Inverara, 
that ¢ the holy kirk of Scotland and the 
whole Protestant religion arein danger, 
unless the Duke o’ Argyle quickly 
arise, and gird up his loins against the 
men o’ Belial, who come up against 
him!’ The duke opened the postern, 
and, notwithstanding the alarming 
annunciation with which Saunders had 
ereeted his ears, he could not suppress 


a hearty laugh at the Frotesque fizure | 


of the chivalrous pedagogue of Auch- 
terblair:— 


‘Fis tall and thin form was raised toa | 


colos-al height, by a helmet or steel cap, 
in shape somewhat like a bishop’s mitre ; 
his body was harnessed in half-armour, 
and a huge broad sword dangled at his 
side; his brogues were armed with a pair 
of rusty antique spurs, and his lower per- 
son was Clad in a kilt and tartan hose, with 
a surtout of ** hodden gray” over all. 
‘When his grace had in some degree 


recovered his composure, ‘ the kirk of | 


Scotland and the Protestant religion,’’ he 
replied, are built on a rock which can- 
not be shaken; so dismiss your fears, sta- 
ble your garron, and join me in the study, 
where [ shall wait to learn the source of 
this your alarm, and deliberate on the 
means to obviate its cause. You 
Mac Callumore is never discomposed.’’ 
«« But Lam,” replied Saunders; ‘‘and 
once again I tell your grace, that this ts 
nae time for stabling o’ garrons, but for 
turning them out; and, instead o’ deliber- 
ating, the friends of the kirk should be 
acting. ‘The kirk o’ Rome ts inthe field, 
and the kirk o’ Scotland is in peril. Rob 
Roy andhis clan marched past the school- 


see 


| house o’ Auchterblair in the deado’ night, 


but it was nae for fear of being known, 
for his pibroch sounded ten miles ott.”’ 

© Ah!” replied the duke, Rob Roy 
in the field! then, Saunders, there 1s some 
danger, but property bas more to fear 
than religion, from the excursions of Rob. 
Neither the church of Rome or of Scot 
land will find him a zealous crusader, un- 
less, indeed, the spoils of some captured 
city, or the droves of a strath, are likely 
to reward his services.” 

«© Rob a waildly creature, sure 
eneuch,”’? rejoined Saunders, * and gold, 


1S 








[ may say, is his god; but he’s a Pap's* 
inwardly: and, if vour grace wo'nt take 
ny warning, ve may repent ot when its 
too late. If ve don’t smother the flame in 
time, the bonny towers 0’ Inverara may, 
ere long, fall a prev to its fury. Ye 
should bearin mind— 

‘ Proximus a tectis ignis defenditur egre,’ 
as we used to say at St. Andrew’s. Itis a 
cautious and a salutary maxim, my lord 
duke.” 

‘<«¢ So it is, Saunders,” said the duke; 
‘but [ have been always considered as 
much of a Scipio as a Fabius, at least; and 
I know too well how to appreciate the 
motives and the power of Rob Roy, to 
give way to any serious apprehen-ions for 
the safety of either church or state on his 
account. I shallcall up Duncan Buy, the 
butler, to whose care I shall assign you 
till the morning, when we may, perhaps, 
hear further tidings of these marauders, 
for all my clan are on the alert to watch 
their motions. ‘Take courage, man} 
Mac Callumore is your host :— 

* Revocate animos, mestumque timorem 

Mittite. 
isa maxim which, T hope, was not un- 
known at St. Andrew’s in your time; but 
colleze maxims, I fear, are in the same 
predicament as college oaths—reduced, 
by frequent repetition, to mere matters of 
form.’ 

‘««* [ would have your grace to know,’ 
rejoined Knox, ‘ that when religion is in 
danger, I can be as bauld as my great 
namesake of old,— 


‘Wha’ neve 


r feared the face o* man;’ 
and he added, with increasing fervour, 
and casting a signiticant look on his war- 


| like accoutrements, ** when | buckled on 





this martial panoply, which, by the bye, 
did good service to the cause at B thwell 
Brigg before now, it was with a resolu- 
tion never to loosen its thongs, or free my 
person from its icy bonds, unless hewn off 
precemeal by the swords of the enemy, 
ull f have either fought for, or otherwise 
served the good cause in a notable man- 
ner.’’ 

«« And you have done the cause a note 
able service,’ rejoined the duke; “ vou 
have, like a true and valorous knight, ac- 
complished vour vow, in communicating 
this important intelligence to myself; and 
let me now beg that you will enlist: your- 
self under my banners—leave all the rest 
to me.” ’” 

We shall not enter into any narrative 
of the rcidents of this bovel, nor shail 
we make another extract, but merely 
content Our-eives with stating that the 
vuthor appears vot ouly intimately ace 
quainted with the history of the period 
ou which he writes, but also very facn- 
lar with Scottish manners aud customs. 
he work is well-written, and, as an 


| historical novel, is second only to those 


of the same class by the celebrated au- 


[thor of § Waverley.’ 
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Enchiridion ; or, a Hand for the One- 
Handed. By George Webb de 
Renzey, Captain, H. P. 82d Regi- 
ment. vo. pp. 60. London, 1821. 

Wita the most sincere respect aud 

good wishes for Captain de Renzev, we 

devoutly wish that we may not have a 

single reader that may require the as- 

sistance of his ingenious work. Should, 
however, 
siniarimisfortune with the author, that 
of losing a reht hand, we recommend 
then, without delay, to avail 
selves of 


, theme 
the valuable helps which he has 
contributed for thei assistance. 
Captain de Reuzey, losing his arm 
at the battle of Vittoria, bas since been 
induced to d 


tion of lis 


evote a considerable por. 
time and thoughts to the 
coutriving and perfecting of a 
lustruments, such as shal! enable the 
possessor of them to dispense with the 
attendance of a servant, or that atten- 

tion from a friend, whiel would other- 
wise be absolutely necessary to supply 


to him those minute arrangements of 


neatpess and economy, which the modes 
and refinements of social life render ine 
nfort and ap 
‘The captatn’s attention has 
devoted to constructing a variety 
of articles for a complete apparatus, 
suftinient to en: per- 


son to goth 


Cispensable to personal coi 
pearance, 


been 
thle a one-handed 


the toilet, dispatch eggs at his break fast 
with the greatest ease, mend his 
pens, brush his hat, ‘sit down in any 
company withas much ease and inde- 
pendence as the rest of the guests,— 


OW i) 


‘* No fear Jest dinner cool” 
while he waits for the assistance of his 
neighbours,—crack his nuts bimselfat 
the desert. like lis jokes, and play a 
rubberat whist, provided he knows the 
wherever he may go. Such 
gre afew of the advantaces to he gamn- 
el by Captain de KRenzey'’s Eucthiri- 
dion, which will recommend itself to all 
who may require Its assistance. 
+> > 

MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYMENTS * 

It has ever been the praise of England, 
thatasthe weaker sex are excluded, more 
strictly pe rhaps than in most other Euro. 
pean countries, from all the walks of pro- 
fit or his woUur, an amends Is made to them 
by their being excused from those more 
loborious oflices, which are neither fitted 
to the weakness of their trame, nor the 
delicacy of their habits and manners. 
‘This state of society has been, in some 
degree, attempted to be disturbed 3 and, 


cry i] mye, 


set of 


rouved the whole business of 


any of them have suffered a} 














among the premtums of the Bath Agricul- | 


j 
tural Soci ty, 
* From the P. rey Aire 


aotes of dnaduse 


in 1805, there is one tor 
4 , NO »e Anec- 


~~ ee Se 


women ploughing.’ What might be the 
motive of this singular attempt to give a 
new direction to the industry of one half 
the species, it is not easy to determine ; 
for, notwithstanding the consumption of 
human lives by our fleets and arinies, and 
our devouring manufactures, there are 
stil men sufficient left for the purpose of 
agriculture. 

[It was esteemed one of the most une- 
quivocal signs of the exhausted and mise- 
rable state to which France was reduced 
in the latter days of Louis XIV. that in 
many provinces they had only women 
left for the offices of husbandry ; and in 
all ages and countries, to have only wo- 
inen to till the ground, or gather in the 
fruits of the earth, has been thought to 
- ent a striking picture of desolation. 
Ih ountry is poor, whatever else is 
bp ‘ful, where men are scarce. This 
scarcity does not exist in England; and 
the evil is, that the en have us urped the 
departnents of the women. If we ask 
where are the robust frames that ought to 
be toilins x in the winter’s frost and sum- 
mer’s sun, we ge find that some of them 
are stationed in warm carpeted rooms, 
handing tea my a apr of idle listless la- 
dies and gentlemen ; others are lifting up 
and down their long legs, and painfully 
trving to accommodate their pace to the 
short trip of a dellvate young lady, who 
walks before them, or the slow p: ace of 
an intirn: old one: some are carrying 
out lap dogs to alr; some with white 
sleeves and aprons making cheese-cakes ; 
and hundreds are st ietioans the live-long 
day behind counters, sorting thread, and 
measuiing lace and ahdeanen Let, then, 
the servants’ halls give up the idle that are 
in them, and the pastry-cooks’ and haber- 
dashers’ shops the idie that are in them, 
and there will be a sufliciency of stout re- 
cruits for the plough, without taking the 
women from their appropriate en iploy- 
ments. Indeed they cannot attend to 
both; and if the wives are to be in the 
field, their husbands must, in return, wash 
the linen, rock the cradie, and dress the 
dinner, 

Of the consequences of such an ex- 
change of employmeut, we have an ad- 
mirable picture in an old Scotch ballad, 
called ‘ ‘The Wife of Auchtermuchty :’ 
*In Auchtermuchty dwelt a man, 

An husband, us | heard it tawld, 

Wha weel could tipple out a can, 

And neither Juvit hunger nor cauld ; 
And ance it fell upon a day, 

He yokit his pleuch upon the plain, 

But short the storm would let him stay, 

Sair blew the day with wind and rain,’ 


—_—— - ee sit + 


‘ 


Loosening his oxen from the plough, 
he returns homey; and envying the snug 
warmth which his wife enjoys by the fire 
side, he insists that she shall to-morrow go 
out to the field, and he will attend to the 
domestic duties. ‘The good dame at once 
consents, on condition that it shall bea 
binding bargain to go tothe labours of the 
held day about. “The account of the first 
day's trial is told with great humour. 








After the wife has gone to the plough, the 
husband drives out the geese, seven in 
number, to feed; the fox comes past and 
carries off five of them; on hearing their 
cries, he runs out, when taking advantage 
of his absence, the calves break loose, and 
save him the trouble of milking the cows, 
On his return, he sits down to spin; but 
stooping down too near the grate, the lint 
takes flame, and sets fire to the chimney, 
which he has no small difficulty in quench- 
ing. He then tries the churn ; but after 
toiling at it for an hour, ‘the sorrow a 
crap of butter he g gat,’ on his abandoning 
the bu tter-making in despair, the sow 
comes in, and is beginning to lap up the 
unchurned milk, when seizing the churn- 
staif to drive it away, he kills, by mistake, 
the two goslings w hich the fox had left. 
It is nowtime to go and ‘take up the 
bairns;’ but here such ascene awaits him, 
that — 





‘ Up he gat on a know-heed, 
On her to cry, on her to shout ; 
She heard him, and she heard him not, 
But stoutly steered the stots about. 
She drove the day unto the nicht ; 
She loos’d the pleuch, and syne cam hame 3 
She fund all wrang that suid been right, 
I trew the mon thocht meikle shame. 
‘ Quoth he, my office I forsake, 
For all the haile days of my life ; 
For I wuld put a house to wreck, 
Had | been twenty days, gude wife. 
Quoth she, weel might ye bruik your places 
For truly 1 sall ne’er accept it; 
Quoth he, feyn'd fa’ the lyar’s face, 
But yet ye may be blyth to get it. 
‘The up sbe gat a meikle mug, 
And the gude mon made to the door 5 
Quoth he, dame I sall hald my tung, 
For an we fecht I'll get the war. 
Quoth he, when I forsook the pleuch, 
I trow [ but forsook my skill; 
Then I will to my pleuch again, 
For I and this house will never do weel.’ 
‘The poet of nature, ‘Thomson, has de- 
scribed, in glowing colours, the hay-mak- 
ing lass, placed by the side of her lover, 
with all— 

‘Her kindled graces burning o’er her cheek.” 
But it is a question if he would have been 
equally pleased with the idea of a sturdy 
lass bending over a plough, and whistling 
to the horse. But, indeed, before the ef- 
fect can well be ascertained, it should be 
known with more accuracy what is in- 
tended; for it does not appear, whether 
the Bath agriculturalists intended the fe- 
male to guide the plough, or to be yoked 
to it. ‘The latter, though somewhat no- 
vel, would not be altogether unprece- 
dented, since we are inf formed by a late 
writer, Mr. Barrow, thatin China, a couns 
try which does not yield in politeness 
even to Bath, it is not uncommon to see a 
husbandman plough with a woman and an 
ass yoked together. ‘his is an ageof im- 
proveme nts; and if the Chinese custom 
were adopted, it would, no doubt, be a 
great saving in the labour of that noble 


5 
quadruped the horse; and would corres- 


pond to the scale of excellence of some 
philosophers, who hold that man isef a 
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more perfect and beautiful form than his 
female companion, and a horse more per- 
fect and beautiful than either of them. 








Original Conwniunications. 


HUDIBRASTIC QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Srir,—In the last, and, I believe, in 
a preceding number of the Literary 
Gazette, appeared some observations on 
a well-known couplet, often supposed 
to form a part of Hudibras, but which, 
it is almost needless to add, 1s not to 
be found throughout the whole of that 
celebrated poem. [allude to the lines, 

‘For he that fights and runs away, 

Will live to fight another day.’ 
Butler has, indeed, two or three pas- 
sages somewhat similar, and of which, 
the one that comes nearest, is the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘ For those that fly, may fight again, 

Which he can never do that’s slain.’ 

Now, the fact is, that the couplet, 
thus erroneously ascribed to the author 
of Hudibras, occurs in 2 small volume 
of Miscellaneous Poems, by Sir John 
Mennes, written in the reign of Charles 
I]. and which is now become extremely 
scarce. I have not the book at hand, 
but have no doubt of having found the 
lines there, as I took a note of the cir- 
cumstance at thetime. And to this I 
may add, that the original of this coup- 
let may be traced even to Demosthenes, 
who has the following expression :— 

‘Avnp o Dioyav xxs wary payne] xs,” 
of which the Euglish lines are almost a 
literal translation. 

_ If you think these remarks worthy of 
insertion, I shall be happy to see them 
In your next Chronicle; and I may 
hereafter trouble you again with re- 
Spect to some other popular and dis- 
puted quotations. ORDOVEX, 
——+ 4S —— 
ON THE 


PUNISHMENT OF SCOLDS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Str,—In turning over one of the early 
numbers of your interesting journal*, 
I met with an ingenious article in de- 
fence of scolding, on account of its 
great antiquity; but, as neither time 
nor precedent can make that right 
which is morally wrong, I shall not at- 
tempt to combat the arguments of your 
Correspondent, but shall, as an appen- 
dix to his paper, or as an antidote to its 
effects, inake a few observations on this 
subject, and on the means formerly ree 
sorted to for the punishment of scolds; 


* See Literary Chronicle, No. 31. 











namely, the ducking or cucking-stool. 
which was formerly as common in every 
parish in England, as the stocks or the 
whipping-post. Your correspondent 
has traced scolding to the gods; I can- 
not, | confess, carry its punishment to 
such high authority, and yet it has 
some claims on the score of antiquity. 

The cucking-stool, called also a 
tumbrel, tribuck, trebucket, and a 
thewe, was an engine invented for the 
punishment of scolds and unquiet wo- 
men, by ducking them in the water, 
after having placed them in a stool 
or chair fixed at the end of a long pole, 
by which they were immersed in some 
muddy or dirty pond. The ducking- 
stool is of great antiquity; Bourne 
says it was in use in this country in the 
time of the Saxons, by whom it was 
described to be, ¢ cathedra in qua rixo- 
see mulieres sedentes aquis demerge- 
bantur.’ It was a punishment also in- 
flicted anciently, upon brewers and 
bakers transgressing the laws. 

In the § Promptorium Parvulorum’ 
MS. Harl. 221. Brit. Mus. ¢ Esyn or 
CukKKYN’ ts interpreted by Stercoriso, 
and in the Domesday Survey, in the 
account of the city of Chester, vol. 1. 
fo. 262, b. we read, * Vir sive mulier 
falsam mensuram in civitate faciens de- 
prehensus, iii. solid, emendab, Simi- 
liter malam = cevisiam faciens aut in 
CaTHEDRA ponebatur STERCORIS, aut 
ii. solid. dab prepositis.” And in the 
Regiam Majestatem, by Sir John 
Skene, this punishment occurs as hav- 
ing been used anciently in Scotland: 
under Burrow Lawes, chap. Ixix. 
speaking of browsters, 1. e. ‘ wemen qu- 


| ha brewes aill to be sauld,’ it is said, 


‘gif she makes gude ail, that 1s sufh- 
cient; but gif she makes evill ail, con- 
trair to the use and consuetude of the 
burgh, and is convict thereof, she sall 
pay ane unlaw of aucht shillinges, or 
sul suffer the justice of the burgh, that 
is, she sall be put upon the cock stule, 
and the aill sall be distributed to the 
pure folke.’ 

Borlase, in his Natural History of 
Cornwall, p. 303, tells us, * Among 
the punishments inflicted in Cornwall, 
of old time, was that of the cocking- 


| stool, a seat of infamy, where strum- 


pets and scolds were coudemued to 
abide the derision of those that passed 
by, for such time as thé builitts of 
manors, which had the privilege of such 
jurisdiction, did appoint.’ 

Mr. Lysous, in his Environs of Lon- 
don, vol. ii. p. 244, mentions, that at a 
court of the manor of Edgeware, held 


}in the year 1552, the inhabitants were 








presented for not having a tambrel 
anda ducking-stool, by which it would 
appear that there was a difference be- 
tween them; and the following extract 
from Cowel’s Interpreter 1s in confir- 
mation of the difference :—* Georgius 
Grey, comes Cantiiclamat in maner de 
Bushton and Ayton punire delinquen- 
tes contra ussisam paniset cervisizw, per 
tres vices per amerciamenta, et quarta 
vice pistores per pilloriam, braciato- 
res per tumbrellam et rixatrices per 
thewe, hoc est ponere eas super scabel- 
lum vocat, a cucking-stool. Pl, in Itin. 
apud. Cestr. 14 Hen. VII.’ 

Missun, who suffered no popular 
custom to escape his notice, in his 
Travels in England, thus describes the 
ducking-stool; — 

‘Chaise la maniere de punir les 
femmes querelleuses et debaucheées est 
assez plaisante en Angleterre, 

‘On attache une chaise 4 bras al’ 
extremité de deux especes de solives 
longues de douze ou quinze pieds et 
dans un eloignement parallele, en sorte 
que ces deux pieces de bois embrassent 
par leur deux bouts voisins, la chaise 
qui est entre deux, et qui y est ate 
tachee par le cOte comme avec un e3- 
sieu, de telle maniere, qu’ elle a du 
Jeu, et qu'elle demeure toujours dans 
letat naturel et horizontal auquel une 
chaise doit étre atin qu’on puisse s’as- 
seoir dessus, soit qu’on l’éleve soit qu’ 
on Vabaisse. On dresse un péteau sur 
le bord dun etang ou d’une riviere, et 
surce poteau ou pose presque en equi- 
libre, la double piece de bois a une des 
extremitez de laquelle la chaise se 
trouve au dessus de l’eau. On met la 
femme dans cette chaise et on la plonge 
ainsi autant de fois qu’il a éte ordonne, 
pour refraichir un peu sa chaleur ime 
moderee.’ 

Mr. Lysons gives us a curious ex- 
tract from the churchwarden’s and 
chamberlain’s accounts, at Kingston- 
upon-Thames, in the year 1572, which 
contains a bill of expenses for making 
one of these cucking-stools, which, he 
says, must have been much in use for- 
merly, as there are frequent entries of 
mouey paid for its repairs. He adds, 
that this arbitrary attempt at laying an 
embargo on the female tongue, has 
long since been laid aside. The fol- 
lowing is the extract :-— 


1572. The making of the 2 s. d. 
cucking-stool - 0 8 QO 
Iron work for the same - 0 3 Q 
Timber forthe same - - 0 7 6 
3 Bra-ses for the same, and 
three wheels - - O 4 10’e 


* Environs of London, vol. 1. p. 232. 
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These stools seem to have been in 
common use when Gay wrote his Pas- 
torals; and they are thus described in 
the Dumps, 1, 105. :-— 

* Pll speed me to the pond, where the high stool 

On the long plank hangs o’er the muddy pool, 

That stool the dread of ev'ry scolding quean,’ 
&c. 

The stool is represented in a cut an- 
nexed to the Dumps, desigued and en- 
graved by Lud. de Guernier. 

There is also a wooden cut of one in 
the frontispiece of the popular penny 
history of ‘ The Old Woman of Rat- 
cliff Highway,’ 

In * Miscellaneous Poems,’ &c. by 
Benjamin West, of Weedon Beck, 
Northamptonshire. 8vo. 1780, p. 84, 
is preserved a copy of verses, said to 
have been written near sixty years ago, 
entitled the * Ducking-Stool,’ The 
description runs thus :— 

* There stands, my friend, in yonder pool, 
An engine cull’d a ducking-stool : 

By legal pow’r commanded down, 

The joy and terror of the town. 

If jarring females kindle strife, 

Give language foul, or lug the coif; 

If noisy dames should once begin 

To drive the house with horrid din, 

Away you cry, you'll grace the stool, 
_We'll teach you how your tongue to rule. 
The fair offender fills the seat, 

In sullen pomp,—profoundly great, 

Down in the deep the stool descends,— 

But here, at first, we miss our ends 3 

She mounts again, and rages more 

Than ever vixen did before. 

So, threwing water on the fire, 

Wiil but make it burn the higher. 

If su, my friend, pray let her take 

A-second turn into the lake; 

And, ratherthan your patience lose, 
Thriceand again repeat the dose. 

No brawling wives, no furious wenches,— 
NO fire so hot but water quenches. 
In Prior’s skilful lines, we see 

For these another recipe : 

A certain lady, we are told, 

(A lady, too, and yet ascold,) 
Was very much relieved, you'll say, 

By water, yet a different way ; 

A mouthful of the same she'd take, 
Sure not to scold, if not to speak.’ 


A note informs us, * To the honour 
of the fair sex in the neighbourhood of 
R***y, this machine has been taken 
down (as useless) several years.’ 

In the *‘ New Help to Discourse,’ 
3d edit. 1684, p. 216, we have the fol- 
lowing retort on the subject of the 
ducking-stool: — ‘Some gentlemen 
travelling, and coming near to a town, 
saw an old woman spinning, near the 
ducking-stool ; one, to make the com- 
pany merry, asked the good woman 
what that chair was for? Said she, 
‘you know what it is.’—* Indeed,’ 
said he, * not I, unless it be the chair 
you use to spin in.’—* No, no ;’ said 
she, ‘vou kuaow it to be otherwise ; 


\ 





have you not heard that it is the cradle 
your good mother hath often layn in ?’ 

How long this wholesome correc- 
tive, the ducking-stool, has been in 
disuse in this country, I know not; but 
that it was not ulways effectual, ap- 
pears from the records of the King’s 
Bench, where we find, that in the year 
1681, Mrs. Finch, a most notorious 
scold, who had been thrice ducked pre- 
viously, for scolding, was a fourth time 
convicted for the offence, when the 
court sentenced her to pay a fine of 
three marks, and to be imprisoned un- 
til it was paid. 

From an American newspaper of 
1818, I find that a public ducking is 
still the punishment inflicted on a com- 
mon scold, according to the law of Bal- 
timore ; and that one Mary Davis, who 
had been indicted for the offence, was 
found guilty by the jury, after a con- 
sultation of an hour and a half, 

While on the subject, it may not be 
irrelevant to notice another punishment 
for scolding women, called the branks. 
They have an artifice at Newcastle-un- 
der-Line and Walsall, says Dr. Plott*, 
for correcting of scolds, which it does 
too, so effectually and so very safely, 
that I look upon it as much to be pre- 
ferred to the cucking-stool, which not 
only endangers the health of the party, 
but also gives the tongue liberty ’twixt 
every dip, to neither of which this is 
at all liable; it being such a bridle for 
the tongue, as not only quite deprives 
them of speech, but brings shame for 
the transgression, aud humility there- 
upon before it is taken off; which be- 
ing put upon the offender by order of 
the magistrate, and fastened with a 
padlock behind, she is led round the 
town by an officer, to her shame, nor is 
it taken off till after the party begins 
to shew all external signs imaginable, 
of humiliation and amendment. 

Dr. Plott, in a copper-plate annex- 
ed, gives a representation of a pair of 
branks. They still preserve a pair in 
the town court at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where the same custom once 
prevailed. 

It appears from ‘ Gardiner’s Eng- 
land’s Grievance, in relation to the coal 
trade,’ that in the time of the common- 
wealth, the magistrates of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne punished scolds with the 
branks, and drunkards thy making 
them carry a tub, with holes in the 
sides for the arms to pass through, 
called the drunkard’s cloak, through 
the street of the town. 

Should this hasty notice of an ancient 


* Flistory of Staffordshire, p. 389. 


custom be deemed admissible, its ine 
sertion will much oblige 
Your’s,&e. 3 F1F. 
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REMARKABLE DEATHS. 
PLURIMA MORTIS IMAGO. 
THE recent death of the most extra- 
ordinary, if not the greatest man, of the 
present age, of a disease, considered by 
the learned in these matters as an 
unique in nosology, has induced us to 
recal to mind some of the most uncom- 
mon deaths which are to be found on 
the pages of history. We have accord- 
ingly thrown together the few follow- 
ing, which relate, for the most part, to 
some of the most celebrated names of 
antiquity. Todo full justice to the 
subject, would far exceed the bounds 
of our publication: — 
‘adeo sunt multa loquacem 
Delassare valent Fabium.’ 

We shall begin with Valerian, a 
Roman of distinction, who, being taken 
prisoner by Sapor, King of Persia, was: 
by him stuffed, and afterwards pre- 
served as a curiosity. A similar endis 
also ascribed to one Manes, at the 
hands of the same facetious monarch, 
who seems to have had a singular taste 
in matters of virfu. Gibbon is our au- 
thority for the first instance, but we 
forget by whom the latter is related. 
The exit of Chrysippus, the stoic of 
Tarsus, who, among sundry eccentric 
opinions, was wont to maintain the pro- 
priety of eating dead bodies rather than 
burying them, was not less strange 
than the tenets he espoused. For he is 
recorded to have died in his 80th year, 
ina violent fit of laughter, in conse 
quence of seeing an ass eat figs off a 
silver platter. ‘The same sort of fate 1s 
appropriated, by Valerius Maximus, to 
Philemon, the Greek poet. By the 
way, with reference to the singular 
doctrine entertained by Chrysippus, it 
may not be mal apropos to notice what 
is related by Juvenal, of an unfortunate 
Egyptian, who, being killed in_ the 
heat of a verbal controversy, was ac- 
tually devoured by his antagonist on 
the spot. This, a punster would say, 
was getting the worst of the argument 
with a vengeance. Of a kin with the 
story above told of Sapor, is that ass 
cribed to Cambyses, who, upon the 
malversation of one of his judgess 
caused him to be flead alive, and his 
skin stuffed as a seat for his son, who 
was condemned to fill the post of his 
unfortunate father. Camby ses defend- 








that he had resorted to it im order: that 





ed this piece of cruelty by observing, 
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the very place, from which the new 
judge administered the laws, should 
‘keep him constantly in mind of his 
duty. And certainly, under the reign 
of such an individual, the remedy must 
have proved most effectual. The 
death of father Le Vacher, a French- 
man, who was, in the year 1682, fired 
from a mortar by the Algerines, 1s, per- 
haps, a match for either of the forego- 
ing. To these we may add the extra- 
ordinary exits of several of the most 
eminent Greek poets, as they are re- 
lated by Valerius Maximus, who, in 
his chapter ‘De Mortibus non Vul- 
garibus,’ has also collected several 
other remarkable instances. To begin 
with the prince of poets,—he tells us, 
that Homer died of grief because he 
could not solve a question proposed to 
him by a fisherman. éschylus, he 
says, was killed by the full of a tortoise 
upon his head, which, being bald and 
exposed to the rays of the sun, an eagle 
had mistaken for a stone, and accord- 
ingly dropped the tortoise upon it, in 
order that, by thus breaking the shell, 
he might the more readily devour his 
prey. Euripides was torn to pieces by 
dogs ; and Sophocles died of joy after 
being declared victor in a poetical con- 
test, after a long and doubtful dis- 
pute. The death of Philemon has 
already been mentioned ; and Pindar 
died in a school-room, reclining bis 
head on the breast of a boy, who had 
been affectionately attached tohim; and 
so tranquil was his departure, that it 
was not discovered until the school was 
about to be dismissed. And, to close 
the list, Anacreon, as every one knows, 
was choked by a grape-stone. We 
will merely remark, in conclusion, 
that, according to history, scarcely one 
of the Roman Emperors died a natural 


death, O. 


<P pee 


PICTURES, PERSONS, anp THINGS. 
While some we ridicule, we some commend, 
And use the mean connected with the end. 

Tue coxcomb stands in effeminate ges- 

tures, admiring the caricature of a pea- 

Sant; and, in return, the peasant de- 

lizhts himself to think how cleverly 

the coxcomb’s folly is represented. 

The footman boasts that his master 

imitates him in the cut of his clothes, 

and lmagines an epaulet honourable 
since it is worn by officers of the army 
and navy. Miss Pique is quite horri- 
Jied, that Fanny, the cottager’s daugh- 
ter, should presume to go to church in 
a white frock with tucks, even admit- 
ting it to have been given her by the 
Squire’s lady for diligent behaviour 


and meritorious services; while Fanny 
is not alittle gratified to receive a dip 
from some innocent child, who mis- 
takes her for a young lady. I remem- 
ber a gentleman, who, desiring to be 
taken for a clergyman, attired himself 
in black, wore a bush wig and hat, si- 
milar to that which we have seen in the 
old prints of Frederic of Prussia; he 
once rode in a chaise upwards of ten 
iniles, into a part of the country to 
which the bishop was hourly expected, 
and exulted in the idea, from the no- 
tice he attracted, of being identified 
for the worthy prelate. If young la- 
dies smile with our venerable grandfa- 
thers and speak kindly to them, they 
throw the golden-tipped cane aside, 
and, like cold weather, return again 
into mild, 

Characters re-live, though few are 
found who figured in the days of 
Steele, Bickerstaff, and Addison; and 
many who are notoriously eccentric in 
the present day, will, like bulbous 
roots, be transplanted into the soil of a 
century hence, with new varieties of 
folly and vanity. The garden of lite- 
rature is full of weeds; the most indus- 
trious critics cannot extirpate them ;— 
exotics are cultivated in scientific 
eround, but too many, like tulips, are 
vay without perfume. Men are blind 
to their own failings, and apply them 
to others which should improve them- 
selves. Laughter and mirth are born 
and fostered by those who want reflec- 
tion, and a vain love of personal advan- 
tages prevents them from becoming 
sterling in value and useful in society. 
[ would not be understood to discon- 
rage sprightlinesss, by which health is 
promoted, and, perhaps, secured. The 
medium of joy, by the assistance of 
wisdom, will counterbalance the weight 
of sorrow. The yoke of care might ke 
easily borne, if it were the one which 
our Creator has designed us; but we, 
by our instability and mutable actions, 
make it heavy; and, alas! how many 
sink into au untimely grave by its dis- 
tressing pressure! So fields of flowers 
are destroyed by the irresistible blast. 
The lament which affectiou inspires, 
softens our feeling and endears us while 
we follow the departed from earth to 
heaven; but then this carries its conso- 
lations and sympathies, its instructions 
and improvements, its submissions, 
preparations, and, finally, consumma- 
tions. Would we were more disposed 
to fix the throne of happiness withia 
our reach, whereon we might set the 
spiritof harmony to, sway her seeptre 





continually over us! Would that we 





strove to be at peace with. each ether ; 
aud while we’ respect the laws of our 
country, we should maintain dignity, 
which is not exposed to servile deporte 
ment, and keep content, which is_not 
innovated by anarchy. Rational be- 
ings are deserving of the free and libe- 
ral privileges of nature, and we should 
be protected but when we expose our- 
selves to error and shame. Like. the 
light we see and the air we breathe, 
when our thoughts are pure, we should 
have the generous use of our faculties. 
We are told, * to be good is to be =e 
py ;’ hypocrisy is an obstacle to the 
attainment of it. Slanderiug our neigh- 
bours, on one view of the question, and 
without just evidence deciding ou the 
other, is another obstacle. It is the. 
foible of the mind, impregnated with 
pride, which deserves satire, and not 
the imperfections of nature. A dee 
formed person may be good and happy, 
though unfit to represent the fair pro- 
portions and fine specimens of the no-. 
blest workmanship of the human race, 
lo Sono. 


Biography. 
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HENRY EDRIDGE, Esq. R. A. F. S. A. 
Tuts amiable man and excellent artist: 
was born at Paddington, in the year 
1768; his father, who was in trade in 
the parish of St. James’s, Westminster, 
died at the age of 44, leaving his wie 
dow, with five children, rather inade- 
quately provided for. His mother was 
a woman of superior mind, and as, in 
the early education of children, mater- 
nal influence most frequeutly forms the. 
character, to her may be attributed the: 
sense of propriety and correctness of: 
conduct, which so conspicuously marked: 
her son’s progress through life. 

Mr. Edridge was the youngest child 
but one; and having very early shewn 
an attachment to the Fine Arts, his 
nother was induced, hy the advice of 
her friends, to place him, at the age 
of 14, with Mr. Pether, an artist, welh 
known as a mezzotinto engraver and. 
painter of landscape. Two years after 
his apprenticeship, he was admitted a 
student in the Royal Academy, where 
he soon distinguished himself, and in? 
1786 obtained a medal for the best 
drawing of an academy figure. While 
studying at. the academy, his: talents 
attracted the attention, and procured: 
him the regard of the then: president, ' 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose pictures 
he was in the habit of copying Hf mie: 
njature for hisown im provement::-U pen: 
one occasion, Sir Joshua was so much’ 
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pleased with his a that he | 


desired to have the copy, which of | 
course was readily offered for his ac-| 
ceptance; that, however, was declined, | 
and the young artist having been pre- | 
vailed on to name a price, Sir Joshua 
not only paid him nearly double the 
amount, but meeting him a few days 
afterwards, insisted upon making him 
a still further payment, observing that 
he had since sold the drawing to a no- 
bleman for a considerable profit, and 
was therefore debtor for the difference. 

Mezzotinto engraving being in no 
way suited to Mr. Edridge’s taste, an 
arrangement was made with his mas- 
ter to permit him to study and prac- 
tise miniature painting, to which branch 
of art he afterwards exclusively applied 
himself. During his apprenticeship 
he suffered a severe affliction in the 
loss of his mother, who had ever been 
to him a most tender and affectionate 
parent, and whose memory he con- 
stantly, to his latest breath, fondly and 
gratefully cherished. 

In the year 1789, Mr. Edridge mar- 
ried a lady from Taunton of the name 
of Smith, and established himself as a 
portrait painter, in Dufour’s Place, 
Golden Square, in which almost se- 
cluded situation he raised himself to 
the greatest celebrity, proving that ine- 
rit, such as his, did not require the ad- 
ventitious aid of outward circumstances 
to ensure its success, 

Mr. Edridge’s earliest works were 
minatures on ivory; afterwards he 
made his portraits on paper, with black 
lead. and Indian ink ; to these he added 
back grounds, which were beautifully 
chversified, and drawn with great taste; 
after continuing this practice several 
years, he discontinued [ndian ink, and 
adopted water colours, still finishing 
his drawings slightly, except the heads, 
which were always remarkable for their 
force, brilliancy, and truth. It was of 
late years only ‘that he made those ela- 
borately high- finished pictures on pa- 
per, uniting the depth and richness of 
oil paintings with the freedom and 
freshness of water colours, and of which 
there is perhaps scarcely a nobleman’s 
family in England without some spe- 
cimen. His acquisition of this latter 
stile is to be attributed to the study of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s best works, which 
he omitted no opportunity of copying, 
and thereby not only obtained a collec- 
tion of the most beautiful and faithful 
copies of that great master that have 
ever perhaps been made, but rendered 
the improvements of his own original 





works remarkably conspicuous, 


In 1801, Mr. Edridee removed from [ 
Dufour's Ware to Margaret Street, 
where he continued to practise his pro- 
fession till his death. He had two 
children: the eldest, a daughter, who 
died May 1, 1807, in the 17th year of 
her age; the other, a son, who died 
July 20, 1820, at almost the precise 
age of “— sister. He was a youth of 
great promise, and his premature death 
was an affliction from which Mr. Ed- 
ridge never who!ly recovered. He had 
watched over his son with an unwearied 
solicitude, which none can appreciate 
but those who feel the strength of pa- 
rental anxiety, and have mourned the 
loss of an only child. It would be dif- 
ficult to describe the feelings and suf- 
ferings he experienced at his less, and 
though he bowed with submission to 
the will of heaven, his constitution sunk 
under the blow. For many years pre- 
vious to his last illness, Mr. Edridge 
had occasionally laboured under consi- 
derable difficulty of respiration, which 
in January last greatly increased, and 
while su fferi ing under a most distressing 
oppression of breath, he was attac ked 
by spasms in the chest, from which he 
endured extreme torture. For above 
three months he had few intervals of 
ease, but during all that time his mind 


retained its accustomed vigour, and his | | 


fortitude in sustaining his afflicting ill- 

ness, together with his christian resig- 
nation to the will of God, was the ad- 

miration of those who witnessed it. 

Mr. Edridge had always an exquisite 
taste for the. picturesque heauties of 
landscape, but the extent of his prac- 
tice in drawing portraits, prevented the 
devotion of much time to this his fa- 
vourite pursuit, until after the death of 
his son, when having no longer a mo- 
tive for adhering to the lucrative part 
of his profession, he indulged his in- 
clination, and the drawings which he 
afterwards made from various scenes of 
nature, are most admirable. In 1817, 
and again in 1819, he visited France, 
where he found ample materials for the 
exercise of his taste, in the picturesque 
buildings of Paris, and still more in- 
teresting scenery of Normandy; the 
drawings made from these sketches, 
which were exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1820, as well as eas of the 
present year, leave us toregret that this 
branch of art had not, at least, shared a 
greater portion of his earlier time. 

The late Mr. Hearne was the master 
from whom Mr. Edridge first acquired 
his taste and skill for sketching land- 
scape scenery; a master, whose best 
works will ever be esteemed so long as 
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there is any admiration for fidelity, 
united to the best qualities of the art. 
There was a timidity, however, in Mr, 
Hearne’s manner, which seemed to re- 
strain him from venturing on those bold 
effects and strong transitions of chiaro 
scuro, that have since his time been 
the admiration of the public. In this 
respect, Mr. Edridge stepped far be- 
yond his master. Though he did not 
practise it, Mr. Edridge, about two 
years ago, painted three | pictures in oil 
colours; two of them were small land- 
scapes, and the third was a copy from 
Teniers. 

He was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, in November, 
1820, and no better or more grateful 
tribute could be paid, either to his ta- 
lents as an artist or his worth as a man, 
than the feeling and appropriate eulogy 
pronounced to ~ his memory by the pre- 
sident, at the annual academy dinner, 
which took place immediately after his 
death. 

Asa man, Mr. Edridge possessed 
those amiable and endearing qualities 
which gained him the affection of all 
who knew him. His moral character 
was pure and unblemished; to the 
strictest integrity and benevolence of 
heart, he united the most polished and 
gentlemanly manners. He had an elo- 
quence and suavity of speech, joined 
toa sportiveness of wit, that rendered 
his society extremely delightful ; his 
thoughts were conceived with vigour, 
and expressed with the happiest pro- 
priety; and there never, perhaps, was 
a man more entitled, from his accom- 
plishments, high judgment, and just- 
ness of sentiment, to move in the polish- 
ed circles of life. In thissociety he was 
courted and caressed, and was distin- 
guished by the friendship and affection 
of many in the highest rank, which con- 
tinued with unabated kindness to the 
hour of his death. 

Mr. Edridge died at his house, in 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, on 
Monday, the 93d of April, 1821, in 
the 53d year of his age. 








Original octrp. 


TO THE THISTLE. 


BaDGE of a people high in arms— 

(In love, in song, renowned ay ; 
Whose very NAME my bosom warms! ‘) 
Dear theme of many a raptur’d lay! 
Heaven bade thy rugged form advance 

And bloom beneath a northern sky, 
Proud as the fleur-de-lis of France, 
Or England’s rose of flaunting dye: 
When on thy hills the foeman pour’d 
In Roman or Sclavonic rage, 





et 
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Thy image lent the hero’s sword 
A sterner glance—a keener edge. 
And onward where the Wallace fought, 
Or Brus in kingly terror rode, 
Thy presence ‘mong the South’ron brought 
The preseuce of the incensed god. 
And still thy sons, unchanging, fecl 
Th’ unconquerable thirst of fame— 
The inborn love of Scotia’s weal 
Eutwin'd for ever with thy name. 
Badge of a people high in arms ! 
(In love, in song, renowned ay ; 
Whose very name my bosom warms !) 
Dear theme of many a raptur’d lay! 
Mac. 


POOLE EL OL EPEC ELE LEFCEPOBPC EL LECCE EBELA BALA 


STANZAS, 
Addressed to the Portrait of ——_~. 


Poor representative of her who taught 
My heart to know its first wild throb of 
love,— 
O’er thee i bend, although thou art not fraught 
With her fine charms all equal far above! 
A loveliness to which her lover’s heart 
Does higher justice than the painter’s art. 

O’er thee I bend in sorrow’s dark’ning hour, 
And woo the aid her memory should give, 
To nerve my soul with firm and gentle power, 

When hope and confidence have ceas’d to 
live; 
Would [ could bear like her each bitter pang, 
Pardoning, like her, the source from which it 
sprang. 


On thee I look at the lone hour of night 
When all around is gloomy, dark, and still, 
On thee I look, and visions of delight 
Fleeting and frail, my charmed bosom fill, 
Thinking of other times, when ‘she whose 
shade 
Thou art, my bower of blisses blest and made. 


These happier hours are gone for ever now, 
And a/l that of their mystery remains, 
Is the remembrance of a plighted vow, 
And lost affection’s thrilling joys and pains; 
Yet these are thoughts that ne’er may know de- 
C2Yy 
That may not change, and cannot pass away. 
J. W. Dacpey. 


COO EPELA LOLA LP LEO LPLOPL OL ELEOLELPEOPL YALE LEELES 


IMPROMPTU, 
On meeting Miss Bt** **, 18th Murch, 1820. 


O Happy day ! whereon my eyes were bless’d 

With thy sweet image, which, howe’er im- 
press'd 

Deep on the tablet of my faithful heart, 

Yet pin’d I for the living counterpart ; 

To see again that mild expressive eye, 

Which spoke a heart of tenderest sympathy ;— 

Again on that lov’d sylph-like form to gaze, 

Whose beauty struck my young heart with 
amaze, 

And still the sweet remembrance round me 
hung,— 

Prompting to lays unworthy to be sung,— 

Tho’ long the dear original, from my sight 

Absent,—but not forgotten—held its light! 


Since last we met, how many months, alas, 

Hath old Time borrow’d!—many more must 
pass, 

Ere 1 can hope my passion to declare, 

And seek from thee a solace to my care. 

Yet still preserve my memory in thy soul, 

( Tis all I ask) till a few seasons roll ; 

Till Fate hath wrought a happier destiny, 

Aud made me always worthier of thee, 





Methought the sickly hand of pale disease 

Had robb’d thee of (what still combin’d to 
please 

In thy all lovely faee) the roseate hue, 

Which wont to deck thy blooming cheek—be- 
shrew 

The pilfering knave'!—bnt, ah! he could not 
steal 

Thy beauteous eye-glance, powerful appeal 

To finest feelings of the human breast,— 

A whole vocabulary there exprest? 


Adieu! sweet maid, when next thou walk’st 
abroad, 

Towards thee may favouring Cupid guide my 
road ; 

For oh! believe ine, when by heav'n I swear, 

Pheebus shines brighter—purer breathes the 
air— 

More cheerily the feather’d warbler’s sing— 

Thy smile creation’s charms enlivening! 

*¥*M. 
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TO THE GRECIAN TROOPS, 
A fier a Victory obtained over the Turks. 
O WHERE is the heart that lies still at the tid- 
ings 
Of victory crowning the brows of the brave, 
And changing the scorn of oppression’s revil- 
ings, 
To the cry of lament o’er her hireling’s grave! 
O tell to that heart how the hot squadrons 
dashing, 
With eyes locking death, swept the foe from 
the plain! 
O tell to that heart how their sabres’ wild flash- 
ing 
Lit the path of her lovers to liberty’s fane ! 
Then, then, if it swell not, "tis dead to each 
feeling, 
That honour and freedom have cherish’d and 
blest! 
And may that life fount, while its coldness 
revealing, 
Be frozen by death in its cowardly breast! 
Fear not !—though the fortunes of gladness and 


SOrTrOW 
May follow each other like sunshine and 
shade— 
The clouds will soon pass, and the sun of the 
morrow 


Rise splendid in glory that never shall fade. 


Your comrades have won—your hearts bound 
at the hearing— 
Then on to your tyrants with slaughter and 
flame, 
And show, while the standard of liberty rearing, 
’Tis bleach’d in their blood from each vestige 
of shame. 


Let ev'ry good sword win its hero’s exemption, 
And sever the chains of his son and his sire, 
Till each patriot voice joins the shout of re- 
demption, 
Round the burning of slavery’s funeral pyre. 
C. L. 


PP IF LP OPEL PP ADP POPE EP EL OP EAPC BLA LELLEFLELE DALAT 


THE BIRTH-DAY. 


ANOTHER year has roll’d along, 
Since last I rais‘'d my annual song, 

On Esther’s natal day ; 
Since then I’ve heav’d full many a sigh, 
Aud grief has often fill’d mine eye, 

As past the year away. 
Oh, Esther! would’st thou truly know 
What feelings in this bosom glow, 

In faithful love to thee ; 





Oh take this broken heart of mine, 
And give me, love, that heart of thine, 
And give it but to me. 


Tho’ once thou gav’st me cause to grieve, 
Thy faithfulness I now believe, 
And still thy form adore ; 
But should I find thee faithless grown, 
I'd cast thee from me with a frown, 
And never see thee more. 


That other arms should round thee twine— 
That other lips should press on thine, 
And tales of love declare ; 
That thou should’st listen to the lay, 
And me forget when far away— 
The thought I cannot bear. 


For I do love thee more than life, 
Do love thee more than ever wife 
By man was ever lov'd: 
The pensive night—the restless day=— 
The sighs which chase my Joys away, 
My love have often prov’d. 


Full well I know that blessed day 
When first I saw thee, lady gay, 
And blushing at eighteen ; 
And tho’ three years thy form I’ve known, 
To me it still is lovelier grown, 
Than when it first was seen. 


And may’st thou ever ever be 
As blest, as happy, and as free 

From grief, as thou art fair ; 
May years of joy succeed to this— 
May stores of every earthly bliss 

Be Esther’s lot to share. 


And, Oh! be mine the fate to know 
That thy affections warmer glow 
To me, and me alone! 
May future years my Esther find 
As faithful, friendly, and as kind, 
As now at twenty-one. 
Cambridge, OBED. BARRISTLER, 
April, 12, 1821. 








MODES OF EXPRESSION. 
AUTHORS are sometimes extremely 
careless in expressing themselves ; 
others pique themselves on a quaint- 
ness or an oddity, which ts * more ho- 
noured in the breach than the obser- 
vance;’ for example, 


Roger Ascham, describing Lady 
Jane Grey, expresses himself thus :— 
‘ At the time,’ says he, ¢ that the rest 
of the company were gone outa hunt- 
ing, and to their other amusements, [ 
found, O Jupiter and all the gods / this 
divine young lady reading the Pheeda 
of the divine Plato,’ &c. Surely there 
was no occasion to disturb Jupiter and 
the conclave of Olympus, by calling on 
them thus abruptly. 

Tom Brown has acurious figure of 
speech: satirising some person, he 
says, ‘he is as dull as a lawfally begot- 
ten citizen’s eldest son.’ 

The reformer Calvin’s mode of ex- 
pression was rather coarse. Luther had 
in one of his writings called him a‘dis- 
claimer; and Calvin, to justify him- 
self from such a title, breaks out thus: 
‘Your whole school is nothing~but’a 
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stinking stye of pigs. Dog! do you 
waderstund me? Do you understand 
me, madman? Do you understand 
me you great beast ?’ 

Sir Thomas More's life of Edward 
V., published in the year 1641, is enti- 
tuled his * Pityful Life of Edward V.’ 

Lord Gardenstone has an odd way of 
expressing himself. ‘1 have remarked,’ 
says he, that the men and the women, 
and also the horses, are larger and 
handsomer in Champaigne and Bur- 
gundy than any where else.’ 


Home, the celebrated author of 
Douglas, seemed to have been very 
partial to alliteration; for example :— 
« My father feeds his focks, a frugal swain— 
But when the matter matched his mighty 

mind— 
But with the froward he was fierce as ire.’ 

Sailors say, we carried away our 
mizen mast ; a thing they are no way 
inclined to do, particularly in a storm. 


Statesmen and lawyers are sometimes 
peculiar in their modes of expression. 
The Rev. Commissary Blair, who pro- 
jected the college in the province of 
Virginia, and was in England to soli- 
cit benefactions and a charter, relates, 
that the queen (Mary), in the king’s 
absence, having ordered the Attorney- 
“General (Seymour) to draw up the 
charter, which was to be given with 
2000]. in money, he opposed the grant, 
saying, that the nation was engaged in 
an expensive war, that the money was 
santed for better purposes, and he did 
net see the least occasion for a college 
in Virginia. Blair represented to him, 
that its intention was to educate and 
qualify young men for the ministry of 
the Gospel much wanted there, and 
begged Mr. Attorney- General would 
consider, that the Vi irginians had souls 
to be saved as well as the people of 
England. ‘Souls!’ said he, ‘d—n 
your souls! plant tobacco.’ 

The gentle Doctor South could, in 
argumentative allusion, use such terms 
as ‘hell and d—nation proof!’ which 
is certainly going as far as a point can 
well be carried. 

Kneeling on your knees, may be found 
in one part of the Pray er-book. 

Our old translators of the Bible often 
insert, ‘ he answered and said.’ 

How came the strange expression of 
‘enjoying a bad state of health?’ of all 
enjoyments this is one we are most 
anxious to get rid of; yet Giles Job- 
bins said his wife enjoyed a bad state 
of health for many years. | 

. By the bye, one of the most eommon 
queries of all, trade in the way of salu- 
tation, is very uncouth, however idio- 





matic it may be; we mean that of 
‘how do you do ?’ 

‘I have heard of a general officer,’ 
says Walpole, ‘who may be classed 
with the Archbishop of Grenada.’ 
When he was about ninety years of 
age, he was disturbed with the noise of 
some young officers, diverting them- 
selves with some girls. §£ Is this, gen- 


tlemen, the example that J gave you.’ 








(us The Drama. 


Drury Lane.—The principal novelty 
in the drama of this week, is the return 
of Mr. Kean to this theatre, the scene 
of his first and greatest triumph. In 
our last number, we prepared our read- 
ers toexpect his return, by inserting his 
farewell to America; and we shall not 
now enter into any observations on the 
propriety or impropriety of Mr. Kean’s 
quitting his transatlantic friends so 
abruptly. We may, however, say, 
without any fear of contradiction, that 
whatever Mr. Kean’s talents may be, 
they are such as should not be per- 
mitted to ‘waste their sweetness on 
the desert air’ of the New World, 
while the old one is still ready so just- 
ly to appreciate and so liberally to re- 
ward them. 

As soon as Mr, Ellistou heard that 
Mr. Kean might be expected intown on 
Monday, he announced him to play that 
and every other evening in the week. 
There was something very injudicious 
in thus hurrying an actor before the 
public, without suffering him to havea 
single day’s repose after a long sea- 
voyage, and travelling by land, with 
all rapidity, a couple of hundred miles, 
The folly, too, of playing tragedy every 
evening, without a single performer ca- 
pable of sustaining its higher walks, 
Mr. Kean excepted, is obvious: but 
this manager always runs from one ex- 
treme to another. At onetime, we had 
no comedy but /Vild Oats (though we 
think that Mr. Elliston should have 
sown his long ago); then succeeded 
Miss Wilson, and the operamania raged 
for a few months; and now that Mr. 
Kean has returned. we are to have tra- 
gedy, not doled out to us according to 
the public taste or avidity, but guided 
by no other measure than that ‘of the 
physical powers of the actor. 

Mr. Kean’s appearance, though not 
honoured by an overflowing audience, 
had a very good one; and his welcome 


was as enthusiastic as we recollect to | 


have witnessed at any period. The 
audience in the pit rose unanimously, 
cheering and waving their hats for se- 





veral minutes, and the applause of the 
boxes, though less boisterous, did not 
seem less sincere. Mr. Kean appeared 
almost overpowered with this flattering 
testimony of public approbation, but 
he soon proved by his talents, that it 
was not unmerited. The transatlan- 
tic excursion, though it has not im- 
proved this eminent actor’s style, (but 
who would seek for improvement in 
America!) has not injured it; his 
voice, we think, is somewhat less hus. 
ky; at least it appeared so to us in 
some of the early scenes, though, to- 
wards the conclusion, he became as 
hoarse as ever. It would bea work of 
superogation to criticise a performance 
on which criticism has long yielded to 
universal admiration; and, therefore, 
we shall only say, that we never saw Mr, 
Kean sustain the character of Glou- 
cester with more spirit or greater effect, 
There was nothing in the other charac- 
ters deserving particular notice. 

After the tragedy was concluded, 
Mr. Kean being called for, came for- 
ward, and, thanking the audience for 
their kind reception, said he hoped 
that, during his absence, he had done 
nothing unworthy of the character of 
an Englishman.—On Wednesday, this 
eminent actor (so Mr. Elliston calls 
him, and we do not hesitate to acknow- 
ledye the propriety of the epithet) 
played Shylock to a crowded house. 

EnGcuish Opera House. — We 
omitted last week to notice a new farce 
produced at this theatre, called Two- 
pence, It is from the pen of Mr. 
Peake, the author of Amateurs and Ac- 
tors, &c. and, likeall the pieces of that 
gentleman, is full of spirit and hu- 
mour. If Dr. Johnson had that anti- 
pathy toa pun which is attributed to 
him, he would have sat very uneasy un- 
der this farce, which abounds with 
puns, and though, as in all cases where 
they become numerous, there are many 
bad ones, yet their character generally 
was above those in modern farces, 
Wrench, as a Twopenny-Postmau, has 
a good character; and Harley, as a 
Musical Cheesemonger, fonder of his 
bassoon than his business, elicited much 
applause. On the evening of the co- 
ronation, a new piece was produced, 
entitled A Squeeze at the Coronation. 
It isa ig dramatic sketch, which 
possesses more merit than pieces writ- 
ten on a temporary occasion generally 
can boast of. The manager, to do ho- 
nour to the event which occasioned it, 
with great liberality opened his house 
at half the usual prices, for three suc- 
cessive evenings, 
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HayoMarker Tueatre.—The fa-! the black substance in the skin of the 
yourite opera of Guy Mannering was | Negro has great influence in prevent- 


performed admirably on Thursday ; 
throughout the whole range of charac- 
ters, there was not one which could me- 
rit censure; the house was eleyantly 
filled, many of the songs were encored, 
and the audience testified their delight 
by loud and reiterated cheers. Miss 
Carew played Lucy Bertram; Miss 
R. Corri, Julia Mannering; Mrs. John- 
son, Meg Merrilies; and Mrs. Jones led 
the group of vipseys. Mr. Leoni Lee, a 
gentleman who increases in favour 
every time he appears, played Henry 
Bertram, and sung most effectively ; 
the major part of his songs were en- 
cored and marked with peculiar ap- 
probation. The Dominie Sampson of 
Mr. ‘Taylenre also appeared to give 
great delight, and was certainly an ex- 
cellent performance. Mr. J. Russell’s 
Dandie Dinmont was also a good piece 
of acting, in which he displayed rustic 
manners and native heroism with great 
truth and energy. We cannot con- 
clude our present brief notice without 
observing that, as the season proceeds, 
the performances improve, and that 
many of the unfavourable remarks to 
which this company was subject at the 
opening of the theatre, cannot now, 
with justice, be repeated. 








Piterature and Science, 


The Apograph.—A Mr. Andrew 
Smith, of Mauchline, in Scotland, has 
invented an instrument for copying 
drawings, &ec. called by the learned, 
who have seen it, an apograph. It is 
so constructed, that drawings of any 
kind may be copied by it upon paper, 
copper, or any other substance capable 
of receiving an impression, upon ascale 
either extended, reduced, or the same 
as the original. The arts, we under- 
stand, furnish no instance of an instru- 
ment resembling this, either in its ap- 
pearance or operation, save what is 
called the pantograph, and even from 
this machine it differs materially. The 
beam, in the former, ts suspended ver- 
tically from an universal joint, whereas 
the beam of the latter is supported on 
an horizontal plane. There is also a 
ounterpoise added to the apograph 
above the centre of motion, which re- 
lieves the hand almost entirely of the 
weight it would otherwise have to sus- 
tain when the beam is out of the verti- 
cal position. 

Colour of the Skin.—In the Lite- 
rary Chronicle. No. 99, we stated the ob- | 
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servations of Sir Everard Home, that 


ing the scorching operations ef the 
suu’s rays. In the fourth number of 
the Newcastle Magazine (a new work, 
which does honour to provincial litera- 
ture), the arguments of Sir Everard 
are ingeniously combated, and his de- 
ductions positively denied. Sir Eve- 
rard had said, that the rete mucosum of 
Negroes is a provision of nature against 
the scorching effect of the sun’s rays. 
In answer to this assertion, the writer 
in the magazine contends, that, first, 
as a provision against the rays of the 
sun, black is the very worst colour 
that could possibly be chosen.—W hat 
should we think of the man, who, to 
defend his bare pole against the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, put on a black hat 
instead of a white one ?—Unless na- 
ture were an ideot, she certainly would 
have preferred white.x—Sir Everard 
proves his point in the most absurd 
possible manner. He interposes a 
piece of black crape between the skin 
and the concentrated rays of the sun, 
and then because the ardour of the 
rays are blunted, he maintains that the 
rete mucosum of Nezroes is for this 
purpose! The texture of the crape is 
the true defence, and I will never be- 
lieve but that white crape would answer 
much better. 

Secondly, why should nature be so 
partial to black men? The ancient 
Egyptians, the ancient Hindoos, and 
Caribs, all lived within the tropics; 
the former were white, unless in those 
parts exposed to the sun; the latter 
were red. At this day the Cochuin 
Chinese are yellow, and yet they re- 
side in a very hot climate. It is true, 
the banks of the Senegal and Gambia 
are hotter still; but there are black men 
in New Holland, and very dark colour- 
ed skins near the north pole. 

Thirdly, there is no such thing as 
a pigment in the rete mucosum at all. 
In the eye, indeed, there is a pigment. 
There was once a Frenchman pretend- 
ed to demonstrate one in Edinburgh, 
but neither professor Monro nor any 
person could discover it, but only the 
Frenchman himself. It is quite im- 
possible to separate the rele mucosum 
from the cutis vera or under skin, 
otherwise than by an arbitrary separa- 
tion. The colour of the skin depends 
not upon any pigment, but upon its 
texture; the texture of that of the Ne- 
ero is thicker, but coarser wove, This 


would be a better preventive against 
the sun’s rays than any pigment; but 
the truth fs, the whole idea is ridicus7 





lous, and it was decided as long ago as 
the days of Buffon, that it 1s the eb- 
tundity of the nervous system of the 
Negro which renders him callous to 
the most scorching heat. 


aS 
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‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
cnnianindan LUCRETIUS. 


An American Caleb Quotem.—As 
illustrative of the republican stmplicity 
and character of our citizens, the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which occurred in 
New York some time ago, will bear 
ample testimony :—An English dandy, 
just landed, ordered a suit of clothes 
to be made by one of our fashionable 
tailors, which, by agreement, was to 
be finished on a certain day. The 
gentleman being disappointed, went to 
the tailor’s and rated him soundly for 
his neglect. ‘Sir, damme, in my 
country, when a tailor disappoints his 
customer, we send him te the devil.’ 
‘Ah! yes, sir—’ * Don’t say ah! [ 
am not to be disappointed with impu- 
nity.” At that moment a person en- 
tered, who addressed the tailor as fel- 
lows:—* Alderman, I have a petition 
before the Hon. the Corporation rela- 
tive to one of the avenues, and I should 
be happy if you would be present and 
attend to it. ‘ Very well, sir,’ says 
the tailor, ‘I know something of the 
subject, and shall do so.’ Scarcely 
had he departed, before another one 
entered. ‘I have,’ said he to the tai- 
lor, ‘ placed a note in your bank for 
discount; I have not spoken to any 
other director but yourself—will you 
use your efforts to get it done fox me ? 
‘[ will do my best,’ said the tailor, 
When the last person departed, a young 
officer in full dress entered, who ad- 
dressed the tailor as follows :—*‘ Gene- 
ral, [ have come to. receive your or- 
ders.” The Alderman, General, Bank- 
director, and Tailor, said in reply, £ very 
well, sir, you shall have them, and you 
will take care that the adjutant has the 
division on the ground at the preeise 
hour.’ The Englishman, who attended 
these interviews, very leisurely lfted 
up his eye-glass, and having viewed 
the tailor from top to toe,. took his 
leave, saying, ‘Sir, you may sead my 
clothes home whene¢er you please.’— 
American Paper. : 

Fair Rosamond.—Heary LI. is. said 
to have coucealed his fair mistress, Ro- 
samond, in a labyriath at Woodstock, 
froin the jealous. researches of his queen, 
who, nevertheless, according, to. the 
common report, found meaus to disco. 
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ver her retreat, and take her off by poison, This 
account, however, is founded upon no better 
authority than that of the old ballad, composed 
upon the subject. But if we may believe 
Brompton, Rosamond did not die in 1173; nor 
was she poisoned by Queen Eleanor. This au- 
thor expressly says, that after Henry had im- 
prisoned Queen Eleanor, he continued to keep 
Rosamond publicly for a considerable time 
This famous lady was buried in a church be- 
longing to Godstow Nunnery, near Oxford. 
Sw a 
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THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 

We have just been favoured with the follow- 
ing interesting extract of a letter from one of the 
genUemenu employed on the Northern Expedi- 
tion :— 

© His Majesty's Ship Fury, Hudson's Bay, 
the Coast of America, June 26, 1821. 

‘I take the opportunity of writing you, by 
the return of the Nautilus transport, which ac- 
companied us to carry our heavy stores. We 
have had an excellent passage from the Ork- 
neys to this part of the world; the weather, 
however, since we have been here, has not 
been so favourable. 

‘ We have made two attempts to unload the 
transport, having made fast to icebergs for that 
purpose, but have been blown off successively 
by heavy gales, with the loss of some of our 
boats from the deck, and no small share of tri- 
bulation for the transport, which has not been 
properly fortified for the ice. She has come off, 
however, very well, considering every thing, 
having only lost the copper from her bows. 
We are now taking advantage of a fine day, 
and hope to get rid of her in a day or two, and 
te proceed upon our destination. 

© We made an island about a week ago, 
called Resolution [sland, where we expected to 
see some Indians, but there was so much ice 
between the ships and the land, that we could 
not get in. 

*I can hardly give you an idea of our in- 
tended route, or, more properly, of our ideal 
route; first, because our course must, in agreat 
measure, depend upon the state of the ice; se- 
condly, for want of a chart; for those in com- 
mon use are so incorrect in the general outline 
of the coast, as to be perfectly useless. If, 
however, you should fall in with a good map of 
the country, I will tell you the track we shall 
endeavour to take. 

* After making Cape Farewell, the southern 
extremity of Greenland, in lat. 59. N. and long 
44. W. we proceeded nearly due west betwee 
Cape Chidley, on the Labrador Coast, and Re- 
solution Island, in lat. 61. 40. N. and long. 63. 
W. where we now are; frum hence we intend 
to steer, if wind and ice will pe:mit, about a 
north-west course, and endeavour to explore 
an inlet to the east of Repulse Bay, which has 
never yet been entered by any ove but Fox, 
about 150 years ago; thence we shall proceed 
to Hearne’s Sea, where we shall winter (if we 
get there) ; then to Mackenzie's Sea, Behring’s 
Straits, &c. 

* All the officers are exceedingly agreeable, 
and I have but little doubt we shall spend the 
winter very comfortably together. We are all 
preparing our rifles for shooting deer, with 
whicb these islands abound. Weare, however, 


exceedingly well off in the eating way—pleuty 
of fresh beef, mutton, pork, eggs, fish, and 
poultry on board, besides sheep, pigs, and 22 
fine bullocks, on board the transport, and pot- 
ted meats and soups of all kinds for more than } 





thteg years, so that ow salt provisions we 


scarcely need taste the whole voyage, unless 
we choose. 

‘The mean temperature where we now are is 
about 35° Fahrenheit, the sun just skimming 
below tc horizon at this time at midnight, so 
that we have constant day, which you may 
conceive is a great comfort in navigation 
amongst ice. An apparatus was yesterday let 
down to the depth of 500 fathoms, for bringing 
up water: its temperature by a registering 
thermometer was 40; degrees Fahrenheit ; that 
at the surface being 36 degrees. The specific 
gravity, at the same depth, was 1.0278, and at 
the surface, 1.0260. Our position, as deter- 
mined astronomically, is always to the north- 
west of our dead reckoning; from which it ap- 
pears, that there is a constant current setting 
from the north-west to south-east.’ 


Avbertisements. 
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New Edinburgh Review. 
On the Ist of August will be published (to he 
continued Quarterly), price bs. No. I. of The 


NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW ; 
containing :— 
1. Waldegrave’s Memoirs. 
2. Passage of Hannibal over the Alps. 
3. Legend of Argyle. 
4. Animal Magnetism. 
5 Anne Boleyn. 
6. Lives of Eminent Scotsmen. 
7 
8 
9 
10 








ART. 


. Cook’s Life of Hill. 
. Hazlitt’s Table Talk. 
. Notes on the Cape of Good Hope. 
- Luecock on Brazil. 
11. Lord John Russell’s Speech on Gram- 
pound Disfranchisement. 
12. Climate for the Consumptive. 
13. Parry’s Voyage. 
14. Croly’s Paris in 1815. 
15. M*Queen on the Niger. 
16. Lord Byron’s Tragedy. 
17. Annals of the Parish. 
18. Constitutional Association. 
List of Works published—Notice uf Works 
in the Press. 
Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria-Lane ; and J. WARREN, Old Bond Street, 
London; and WauGH and INNEs, Edinburgh. 





New Norel. Just published, price 21s. boards, 


A LEGEND OF ARGYLE; or, 
Tis A HUNDRED YEARs SINCE. 
‘Argyle, the State’s whole thunder born to 

wield, 
And shake alike the Senate and the field!’ Pope. 
In three volumes, 12.no. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 

‘A Romance has just made its appearance 
under the title of “ A Legend of Argyle; or, 
Tis a Hundred Years Since,” which we have 
perused with great delight. The combination 
of historical narrative with fictitious detail is 
admirably well managed, and throughout the 
entire work the utmost delicacy of a polished 
and sensible mind is maintained. We feela 
pleasure, therefore, in recommending the “ Le- 
gend of Argyle” to our numerous readers.” 

Also, just published, 

2. LOCHIEL; or, The Field of Culloden. A 
Novel, in three volumes, price 21s. 

3. SUCH IS THE WorLD. A Novel, in three 
vols. price 21s. boards. | 

4. THe FAVOURITE OF NATURE; dedicated 
(by permission) to Mrs Joanna Baillie. A No 
vel, in three vols. price 21s. boards. 
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Lady Morgan's New Work. 
This day is published, in 2 vols., 4to., contain- 
ing nearly 900 closely printed pages, price 


£3. 13s. 6d. boards, 
ITALY.—BY LADY MORGAN, 


OPINIONS ON THIS WORK:— 

‘Lady MorGan’s View of Italy combines 
the high tone of philosophy with the most gay 
and familiar descriptions of the life and man- 
ners of the very mixed societies to which she 
had access: and her opportunities were highly 
favourable to the task she had in view. Her 
narrative abounds with striking anecdotes, 
traits of character, incidents, fétes, and farces, 
which will highly interest the public.—Morn. 
ing Chronicle. 

‘This is a work that will largely occupy 
public attention. It is by far the most impor- 
tant work which its autbor has as yet under- 
taken. It is not a classical tour, nor a pic- 
turesque tour; but it contains a rich harvest 
of ‘middle age” anecdote, abounding with 
such traits of the domestic, social, and political 
life of the great Republics of Italy, as cannot 
fail of exciting an intense interest. The gra- 
vity and massiveness of the subject have not, 
however, prevented the author from indulging 
largely in those humourous and striking details 
of real life, which form the charm of her more 
recent novels. Her views of society bave been 
more intimate than those of any other recent 
traveller. Her literary reputation has opened 
wide the door of continental hospitality to her ; 
and this circumstance has given the same sort 
of interest and originality to her narration 
which made the reputation of her work on 
France, and distinguishes it from all other 
books on that country. —Weekly Register. 

‘It is only doing the author justice to say, 
that she has given us more information on the 
actual state of society in Italy at the present 
moment, than can be found in any of the nu- 
merous publications which hive made their ap- 
pearance since the peace.’——-New Month. Mag. 

‘ We have travelled the gaiden of Europe be- 
fore, but seldom with so entertaining a com- 
panion as Lady Morgan. She wields the wand 
of the Cicerone with almost an encbantress’s 
power. Description, remark, character, anec- 
dote, incident, mingle in so rapid and sprightly 
succession, that our attention is kept constantly 
on the alert, from the beginning to the ending 
of her peregrinations, extending from the Alps to 
Italy’s remotest bounds. All her feelings and 
opinions are on what may be called the right 
side, generous, benevolent, and liberal. She 
possesses a strong vein of ridicule, but, with a 
few exceptions, her shafts are tempered with 
delicacy and goodnature.’—Star. 

‘This is a highly instructive and entertain- 
ing work, full of variety, and displaying the 
riches of an acute and well-stored mind. A love 
of truth directs her researches, and manifests it- 
self in her descriptions, the colours of which are 
clear, vivid, and glowing.’—British Press. 

Printed for HENRY CoLBOURN and Co. Con- 
duit Street, London; BsLL and BRADFUTEy, 
Edinburgh ; and JoHN CuMMING, Dublin 








London :— Published by J. Lisbird, 355, strand, 
two doors East of Exeter Change; where advertise 
ments are received, and communications ‘ for the 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simphan 
and Marskali, Statigner's Court; Chapple, Pall 
Mall; Grapet, Liverpool; and by all Bookseilers 
and Newsvenders.— Printed by Davidson, Old Lass 
welt Court, Curey Street. 
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